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Elementary Building Con- 


struction and Drawing. By 
EDWARD J. BURRELL. With Numerous Ex- 
ercises and Examination Papers, and 303 
Figures of Working Drawings, etc. (Lona- 
MANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS). 
2mo, 80 cts. 


Exercises in Woodworking 
for Handicraft Classes in 
Elementary and Technical 
Schools. By WiLu1AM CAwTHORNE 
Unwin, F. R.S., Memb. Inst. C. E. 28 plates. 
Folio, in case, $1.50. 


An Introduction to Machine 
Drawing and Design. By 
Davip ALLAN Low (Whitworth Scholar), 
Lecturer on Engineering in Allan Glen’s Insti- 
tution, Glasgow ; Author of “ A Text Book on 
Practical Solid or Descriptive Geometry.” 
New edition, enlarged, 12mo, 60 cts. 


Workshop Appliances, includ- 
ing Descriptions of some of the Gauging and 
Measuring Instruments—Hand-cutting Tools, 
Lathes, Dnilling, Planing, and other Machine 
Tools used by Engineers. By C. P. B. SHELLEY, 
M.1.C.E. With 292 Woodcuts. $1.50. 


Self-Teaching 





A Manual of Plain Needle- 


work and Cutting Out. By 
EmIty G. Jongs, Directress of Néedlework to 
the Education Department. Seventh edition, 
with Original Plates and Illustrations, and a 
sectional three-yard sheet containing patterns 
arranged so as to show the greatest economy 
of materials. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


Needlework 
Manuals. In Five Parts. By Emity 
G. Jones. Each part profusely illustrated by 
Diagrams. 


*.*The complete ~—4 in one volume for the 
conv enience of teachers cts. 


The Cutter-Out; or, Diagrams and 


Tables for Cutting Out Under-Linen. By Mrs. 
MACLEAR. 12 Plates. Two parts, 4to, in en- 
velopes, each, 55 cents; or complete, in port- 
folio, $1 25. 


Dress Cutting Out, with Diagrams 


on Sectional Paper. A Simple System for 
Class and Self-teaching. By Mrs. Henry 
GRENFELL and Miss BAKER. Folio, in envelope, 
50 cts. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, &. CO., 
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GASTINEAU’S CONVERSATION METHOD WITH THE FRENCH 








HE ConversaTION Metuop for SPEAKING, READING, and WRITING' 
Frenou. Intended for self-study or use in schools. With a system’ 
of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new 
devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EDMOND GasTINEAU, 


A.M,, Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation’ 
\* 


School, New York. 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The method here adopted is, so far as , posite, that which a person follows in a foreign land 


when surrounded by those who speak onl 


French, In such cases the ear is incessantly struck 


with the sound, not of single words, =F of complere sentences and perfect idiomatic forms; and 


thus a limited but sufficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by the learner. 
| The CONVERSATION METHOD supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use, 
' cougted with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and 

tered, and turned to immediate conversational account. They are then rebearsed in colo ;utal 
exercises and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up 


mserted into other forms and idioms to express a still 


ter variety of mea 


This forms the basis of the method. GASTINEAU’s CONVERRSATION METHOD. for Introduct on, $2. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Tue Most PRACTICAL AND POPULAR OF THE 


Many EXCELLENT Text-Booxs Recestix Pus-| MOWRY’S STUDIES IN CIVIL COVERNMENT 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 94 CENTS. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO. Publishers 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


LISHED ON THIS SUBJECT. 
less one year and already 
adopted for tse ins large numberof the leading 
rmal Schools, Seminaries, 
yy BY country. New Yor«: 740 & 742 Broadway. 


CuicaGco: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 


teacher for counting 
tory Price, (@4cents). Examine Mowry’s 
in ‘Civil a? 

another class. 


rs nest ee 3 ‘Studies in Civil oor ernment’ » the 
best book yet on the subject,” A. S. Rue, Prinet- 


pal of High School, Worcester, Mase 


A sample co copy will be mailed to 
ion on receipt of ye 


peso before beginning with 





A NEW WORK ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





The Government of the United States. 


By W. J. COCKER, A.M. 





SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


I. Principles of Government ; Government in its various forms ; the reasons Convention ; the final adoption of the Constitution in a spirit of mutual concession 


why our government is best ; the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 


Il. Growth of National Authority; the government of the colonies; their 


and forbearance. 


Ill. The Government under the Constitution ; The Constitution as the 


dependence on Great Britain, and their independence of each other; the necessity | Supreme law of the land ; the powers and limitations of the Federal government ; 
of a union for defence in the wars with the Indians and in the Revolutionary War ; the relation of the National authority to the State governments; the organization 
the distinctive features and defects of the Confederation ; the causes that compelled | and mode of procedure of Congress ; the checks and balances of the federal system ; 
the States to seek a firmer union ; the difficulties and perplexities of the Constitutional | the rights and privileges of citizens as embodied in the Constitutional araendments. 


270 pages. Price, 72 Cents; Introduction, 60 Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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W. o. Wasillsicy A wv, 
i SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECE, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
psratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
Eye-Giasses, Opera 
and Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Price List 
mailed Jree to any address, 
men'ion this paper in cor- 
responding with us. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 214 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
- JHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 








Supplied wit witht the ine bess fond Com the lowest mt pejces, 








ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREW®S’ 
Globes, Tella- 
rians, Maps, 

f all 


o 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
Send for circular. 


Andrews Mfg Company, 
76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N.Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 
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WANTED :—We want a teacher who is 
enthusiastic on the subject of history to repre- 
sent us in the sale of our Historical works, school 
capyiiee, oto. An excellent opening for the right 

NG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
278 Michigan » enue, Chicago, Tl 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknow- 
ledged by American and European authority as 
the best of all Natural Methods, 

New oy of text books in French and Ger- 
man 20W 

Teachers employing this method are taught its 
application, free of charge at 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Boston: 154 Tremont “ me _ Chestaut St, 
New York: Madison ipa pt. a LL Lf 
Brooklyn: 40 Court 81. Serlion Sas 
Summer Course at Asbury Park 
For sample discount, Ma ri S BERr- 
uirz & Co., W. Madison Square, N 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW PALTZ, N, Y. 

Established to prepare tonchese for the public 
schools. Next term nished. raveling 1889. 
Tulpon free and text-boo: furnished. 

xpenses paid one way. For circulars or Turthes 
information, address, 

FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y¥ 


> ¥OSEPH GILLOTT’ S 8 


STEEL PENS. 


7 COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. co 

For ARTISTIG USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 

FINE WRITING, wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, $1 John Street, . ¥.  SEMEY HOR, Sole Agent 
SCHOOL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


FOR PRACTICE ON PAPER AND THE BLACKBOARD. 


We offer an unrivaled line, considering the expense, School 
Rules and Compasses, the Mechanic’s Scale, International Rule, 
Drawing Board, T-square and 45° and 60° Triangles, Protractor 
Scale, lliptograph, Graduated Open-frame Triangle, Primary 
Drawing Tablets and Stencils for Our Little Artist. (Sample set, 
Drawing Board, T-square and Tnangles. mailed for 35 cents.) No 
teacher interested in drawing should be without our Catalogue of 
School Aids. It treats of Form Study, Stick Laying, Paper 
Folding, Clay Modeling, and many kindred things which a wide- 
awake teacher wishes to understand. Sent free to all who mention 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


ss SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadely hia. 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so weeks seeegite Latin 
and Greek & pe means 1, learned otherwise easily and delirbtfully in one a. 
Saliust Ovie. uvenal, Livy, Homer's Il Goapel lof St. John, and 
Sp Ce each to tenchers, %1.8 
"C ari ve Practical and Prouressive Latin. icles adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to ail —— oe Price to Teachers, $1.10. 
Sa '2 Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo! 
Hist« Series, ¢ 














nana 8 Pr 
‘Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1889 


1889 for ot followin 
h School ———- sree by AG to $1,800; High School Assistants, from $450 to $1,500; 
x ips town ooh ools, from ; Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary, from $35 to 
RIVATE SCHOOLS. Severa College Prisiiounion, One Norma) Presidency, 2000; Several 
snd and Norma) Professorships, $800 to $2,000; Director of Mu ic for N ormal, $900; "Reading 
and rsyy $900; Training Teacher, City Normal, 
laces now on our books 232 are direct calls from the trustees, directors, and Superin- 
tedden” Tt well known to authorities that the Teachers’ Co-o nave Association never 
recommends a teacher who will not succeed. It ls impartial) in its wor Hence a teacher recom- 
mended by this Agency is sought as one who can be depended upon. 

It you are a good teacher and are looking for u better salary or a live growing town where hard 
work will be appreciated, write to us for circulars. All communications are strictly contidentia). 
Send a postal with your address. Or better, write fully year qualifications, experience, kind of 
position you want and location. This will enable us to reply fully and save you time. Address, 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
. ) New York City ; Box 1969. 
Branches: } §¢° Paul: Gersaan-American Bank Building. { ORVILLE Brewer, Manager. 

A. spevial arrangement will be made with any teacher or superintendent who wishes to act as 
agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an agent. Such 
. pointments will omy be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of 


e applicant for the work. 
QUIZ’ 9 tell) who secures them;—or one that boasts that it has had “1100 direct calls” und 

“seven hundred (700) suitable applicants,” and very judiciously omits to say what is 
true -— with orn a adn pee v8 por Cuetty u did not succeed in placing forty teachers out of the 
whole number then.” It you want to join an Agency that fills places, send tor 
the circulars of "ene TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, and you 
will find that this Agency makes no attempt to mislead by “‘ jugglery ” in its advertisements, but its 


work is what it is represented to be. 
through this Bu- 


Teachers Positions «=: 


Why will it pay you to register with us? 
Because we have a large number of excellent teachers interested with us. 
Because we have cnoanetied facilities for placing good teachers. 
Because we register you free for one year if you apply before May 1, 1889. 


Have you sent for our New Application Blank? 
If not, send stamp at once to the 


New York Educational Bureau, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 


CLOSING 
EXERCISES, 


Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








We have vacancies, some 
in almost every State in 
* the Union, for the Fall of 
Sanches: PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Superintendencies, salaries from 2 000 to 





woute you rather join an Agency that fills hundreds of positions, and can and does 





Can be secured 





Our series of Reception Days, Nos. 1 to 6 (160 
pp. each) include a large number of Fresh, Original, 
Popular Recitations, Declamations, Dialogues, 
Memorial Day Exercises, New Planting Exercises, 


Selecti f he Pri y Class, : E 
RECEPTIONS, ceenhebieins Deon S occnr args Sag 30 ‘mie 
FRIDAY each ; to teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 3 cents 


extras SPECIAL OFFER: 
6 Nos. postpaid for $1.40. 


the entire set of 


AFTERNOONS - 


E. L&KELLOGG & CO.,*Educational Publishers, | 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 
151 Wabash ‘Avenue, Chicago. 





JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatts, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Sehools. Corres- 
pondence desired, 
Mention this Jour. 
NAL. 











r Y CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 
CHEMICAL APPARATTS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


Ge ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


“HAMMOND” 











TYPE WRITER. 


FAR AHEAD IN SPEED. 
689 Words in 5 Minutes, 
144 Words in 1 Minute, 


at AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, N. Y. 


1634 to 1734 
Faster than Caligraph or Remington 
and 100% better in quality. 


Send for photo-copy of work. 


James K. McGitt & Co., Gen’l Western 
Agents, 206 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


New York Orrices: 292-98 Avenue B, 
and 77 Nassau Street. 


AIIS 


“MEMORY AND Irs a jm ” By Dr. Ep- 
WARD PIcK, Pa.D., from Gooaniics to 
“ Loisette.” With hei for a Rational 
Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND FA- 
CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to artificial means. Price 10c. 
Address Dr. Pick, Box 2576, New York. 








A BARGAIN. 
20 PEERLESS DOUBLE DESKS 


For Sale Cheap. (10 largest size 
and 10 next size.) Address, T. &- 
WHITE, 353 W. 57th St., New York City. 








Dial bli Speakers, ror 
Bchodl Club & Tal a Best out. Cate 
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logue free. $s 'Denmon, , Ub 








ESTERBROOK’S * Fens. 


No. 333. 


Extra Fine. 


33 





a ates SCHOOL NUMBERS, | 


» 444, 128. 105 & U4%. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ESTERDRD ELL C0., 26 John St., W. 1. 

















s to 
onal 
Fa- 
DGE, 
10c. 





The School Journal. 


fe CLEAREST PosSIBLE STATEMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE 


MOST SUGGFSTIVE IDEAS PERTAINING TO 


THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 











ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG 
JEROME ALLEN, 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 
The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 


The ‘teachers’ Institute and Practical Teacher 
(Monthly.) $1.25 a year. 


Treasure-Trove. 


’ f Editors. 





(Monthly.) Illustrated. $1.00 a year. 
CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEARTO ONE ADDRESS. 

The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 

The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 


). L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (Sth St.) N. Y. 
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RUSKIN says : 
** To-day, 
Unsullied comes to thee—new-born ; 
To-morrow is not thine, 
The sun may cease to shine 
For thee. ere earth shall greet its morn. 


* Be earnest, then, in thought and deed, 
Nor fear approaching night ; 
Calm comes with evening light, 
And hope, and peace—tLy duty heed, 
To-day. 


O Earth! thou hast not any wind that blows 
That is not music : every weed of thine, 

Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine ; 

And every humble hedgerow flower that grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth sing, 
Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
A living word to every living thing, 

Albeit it holds the message unawares. 





‘THE questions dividing thinking teachers to day 

are psychological, and yet they are simple. 
Is there any oth2r education excepting by doing? 
Some one answers, “‘ Yes, by thinking.” But what 
is thinking? Is it anything more than doing over 


in the mind what has before been done with the 
senses? We hope, love, fear, and imagine, but 
could we hope, love, fear, and imagine, if we had 
no knowledge of things ? What do we hope for, what 
do we love, what do we fear, what do we imagine? 
Evidently something, and this something must be 
tangibly understood. Of course, when it becumes a 


—Isubject of thought, it can be handled only as the 


mind perceives it. But this something which we 
think about must have been touched by the senses 
before it could have been a part of the furniture of the 
mind. Could a child who had never had a knowl- 
edge of the outward world ever hope for anything 
that it had no idea oft Of course, there is a sense 
in which education by doing is nonsense, but there 
is also a very important sense in which it is the 
only education of which we are capable. But some 
one asks, ‘‘Can the senses see, feel, smell, taste, 
hope, enjoy, and love? Evidently not. But can 
anything be seen, felt, smelt, tasted, h ped, en- 
joyed, or loved, in the mind. that has not been first 
presented to the senses? Think of this, teachers, 
and decide the question as soon as possible, Itisa 
fundamental one. 





e+ 


(CHOMENTUS taught that there is nothing in the 

mind that has not previously been presented 
to the senses. Was Comenius wrong? It was de 
clared at Washington last week that he was, and 
the inference is that we come into the world en- 
dowed with a stock of original knowledge. Is this 
so? Are there some things we never learn, but 
which we have received as a donation from nature? 
What are these innate, inborn ideas that nature 
has given tous? We wish some thinking teacher 
would enlighten us on this subject and set us right, 
if we are wrong. For our part, we confess that 
we have not much respect for the doctrine of innate 
ideas, and we are very much disposed to believe 
that those who teach this doctrine have not yet 
studied thoroughly the nature of the human mind, 
It may seem to some of our readers that this ques- 
tion is of no importance; but it is of great impor- 
tance, for if children come to school already 


77 |jendowed by nature with a stock of ideas, we should 
77 |lead them to express what these ideas are. We ad- 


mit that many pupils come to school with the 
elements of a good education already acquired, but 
this education has been received at home through 
nature, and by contract with the world. The work 
of the school i3 to bring the pupils into such rela- 
tion to nature, and thus to truth as to lead the 
learner to comprehend what is presented. Educa- 
tion is a process of growth. Growth from what? 
We think from a germ capable of growth, but 
which until brought into activity by means of the 
senses, does not begin to grow,—a germ that would 
never grow, unless brought into activity by contact 
with the external world. 
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‘THERE is nothing in school-work that is of more 

immediate benefit than good reading. At the 
meeting of a Shakespearean club a few evenings 
ago, where old and young were called upon to read 
some selection, it was observed that the older the 
readers were, the better they read. They had been 
taught to read, and the young had not. At another 
gathering, a young lady, graduate of a city high 
school said, ‘‘I am learning to read this winter.” 
This comes from the common custom of neglecting 
drill in expressive public reading, and giving most 
of the time to analysis, and the study of words 
The learning of a little German, or the lisping of ‘a 
little French, or the study of a little Latin, while 
English is not thoroughly studied and expressed, is 
wrong. Reading and speaking correct, forcible, 
idiomatic English is the best of all accomplish- 
ments. Playing on the piano cannot be compared 





. | appointed. 


with it. Teachers who try to do their duty in this 
respect, encourage pupils to make selections from 
books not in class use, and read them before the 
whole school. They frequently hear these pieves 
read in private, giving such suggestions as may be 
necessary. Exercises of this kind are always inter- 
esting, if properly provided for. We stick to our 
school readers altogether too closely. Reading text- 
books are good, but only as stepping stones. Child- 
ren of twelve, should know some of the beauties of 
twenty authors, and with a little effort, this num- 
ber can be increased to forty. In every school all 
intermediate pupils should have read at least six 
masterpieces. Those might be the Merchant of 
Venice, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, Thanatop- 
sis, In Memoriam, Robinson Crusoe, and one of 
either Scott’s, Bulwer’s, or George Eliot's novels. 
Probably few of our readers will exactly approve of 
this selection, but that at least six masterpieces 
should be known by all boys and girls of twelve, 
will probably be agreed to as correct doctrine. 





‘THE man with a hobby is ridiculed, and a crank 

is despised. But hobbyists and crankists have 
been very important men in this world. Ericsson, 
who dicd the other day, had a hobby,—it was the 
Monitor, and when his hobby materialized into his 
uncouth boat, people laughed at it; but when it 
belched forth its murderous discharges against the 
iron sides of the Merrimac, and won a tagnificent 
victory, the Jaugh of the people was turned to 
admiration, and the hobbyist became a patriot. 
Goodyear had a hobby, and he held on to it so long 
that his family besought him with tears to give up 
all hope of finding a substance that could be mixed 
with rubber to make it useful in tho aris. But 
he stuck to his hobby, and to-day the use of India- 
rubber in almost every department of work shows, 
how good a thinker Mr. Goodyear was. Coper- 
nicus had a hobby, and so had Galileo, and so had 
Columbus, and so had Gutenberg, and so hed 
Morse, and so had Edison, and so have thousands 
of others. The first modern educational hobbyist 
who was laughed at was Comenius, the next was 
Pestalozzi, and the next Froebel. The first educa- 
tional hobbyist of this country of much account 
was Horace Mann, and following him came Dr. 
Sheldon, of Oswego, with his ‘object lessons,” and 
then Col. Parker of Quincy fame. How all these 
men have been laughed at! What a hearty and 
derisive laugh went up from the ‘ Thirty-one Bos- 
ton school-masters,” when they hurled their bitter 
satires against Horace Manh and how Smany thou- 
sands have laughed at Col. Parker with his Quincy 
‘“*humbug”! And now the same class is laughing 
at manual training. They divide themse'ves as 
usual into two par.ies; one cry, ‘* There is nothing 
in it,” and the other answers, ‘‘If there is, the 
world has always known it.” But these same 
crankists and hobbyists will make the educational 
world just as much better than it is now, as to-day 
is better than the times of Copernicus, Columbus, 
and Kepler. Wait, gentlemen,—wait the verdict 
of posterity. The mills of God grind slow, but they 
grind exceeding small. Wait. Trutb isn’t dead, 
neither is it sick. 





->- 


I’ is astonishing how hungry people ure for 

government food. We were told last week at 
Washington, that there were at least 5,000 half 
starved office-seekers waiting to be fed from the 
public crib. Of these 5,000, 4,750 will go away dis-. 
The fortunate ones are tew, the unfor- 
tunate are many, for the government cannot find 
employment for all its citizens. Crowds followed 
Christ for the loaves and fishes; and thousands 
shake hands with Pres. Harrison hoping that they 
may get a little government aid. Tais is human 





we admit, but it is sad, notwithstanding. 
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UNCALLED FOR EULOGY. 


Why Northern men who write of the Southern schools 
should speak in terms of such high eulogy, is not ex- 
plained. The Southern people sometimes think it meant 
in sarcasm ; they often laugh in their sleeves at the praise 
bestowed upon schools that here in the North would 
receive no notice whatever. After Rev. A. D. Mayo 
had visited the South, he gave some lectures that were 
so full of fulsome praise, as to cause the regret of every 
man who knew the facts. Prof. H. B. Adams has under- 
taken to set forth the history of higher education in the 
Southern states and promiscuous praise is again poured 
forth ad libitum; especially is this true of the North 
Carolina pamphlet. The truth should be told even of 
the South. The Southern people know as well as we do 
their educational shortcomings; and because we want 
peace to flourish, is no reason why their schools should 
be looked at through rose-colored spectacles. 

And that suggests that the period has gone by in this 
Northern land, when every educational institution is to 
be commended. Once it was heresy to intimate that the 
schools of New York, Boston, or Philadelphia could be 
improved. Horace Mann, fresh from an examination 
of Pestalozzian results, ventured to propose some 
changes in the course of studies in Boston, and was met 
by acry of holy horror. When Col. Parker in Philadel- 
phia said that the schools there might be improved, he 
was met with, ‘Sir, you do not seem to be aware that 
our schools are the best in the world ; other schools may 
doubtless be improved, but,” etc. In this city there isa 
disposition at present to search for light and advance- 
ment, but it has not always been thus. A man with 
half an eye can see what is sure to come in the educa- 
tional world. A letter before us says :—“ If your educa- 
tional agency can give us a better teacher than we now 
have, then we shall want to employ it.’’ The reason why 
educational bureaus abound, is because of the demand for 
better teachers. This is as surely in the air as the de- 
mand for speedy methods of locomotion. Thousands of 
teachers see what is coming and are preparing them- 
selves. In fact the day of education is here. Outward 
forms will be adapted to fit the New Education, but the 
New Education is here. 

As an on-looker wrote, ‘‘ The New York Pedagogical 
School has become a day-star us. We believe that the 
men and women who have taken part in it, instructors 
and students together, have initiated a movement that 
will be felt all through the world. It signalized a great 
advance step by the teachers.” 

But let not every one stand still and say, ‘‘ Where is 
the advance in my salary?” for that is thought to be 
the test. Now salaries will surely advance, but only as 
people see that the teacher is worth more. Are you 
worth more than you were last year to your patron? 
We did not ask the question, Did you get all that you 
were worth last year? The real partition line between 
the old dispensation and the new, separates advancing 
men and women from those who are standing still. The 
subject of education is very little understood by even 
the best teachers. There is considerable knowledge of 
what the books say, we admit, but that is of really little 
use to-day. To form a course of study for the schools of 
this city, for example, requires not only a knowledge of 
of educational history, but a knowledge of men and 
things of to-day. 

Our counsel to every teacher is to “‘ go forward” in 
knowledge of the subjects he is teaching, and of the 
methods of teaching. And we know of none to whom 
these words are not applicable. Col. Parker freely ad- 
mits that he needs to spend two or three years in inves- 
tigating the subject of reading before he feels competent 
to give his opinions. Supt. MacAlister says, ‘‘ We must 
think and try.” Supt. Jasper says, ‘‘ New fields of 
thought are opening ; the effort must be to render every 
move an educational one, or it will not be successful.” 

Thousands are to-day. in the school-room, not as educa- 
tors, but as drillers, It is this vast number we would 
uplift. We would put a sure foundation under their 
feet. We would have them walk and not stumble. We 
would have the school-room a place of the highest possi- 
ble enjoyment and usefulness. To move in the teachers’ 
sphere aright, needs clear insight, large acquisitions, and 
* a hunger and thirst for advancement, 





Tr is clear that the school which the late Mr. William- 
son had founded will lose whatever sum he had intended 
to give it in his will, and it is believed that this would 
have been another million or more. He refused to sign 
the will only two days before his death—a singular in- 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Washington may justly claim to be a city of import- 
ance on grounds other than the possessing of the 
national capitol and the department buildings. It has 
risen rapidly in public estimation during the past ten 
years ; numerous homes have been constructed here— 
some very costly, all well-built and comfortable. Those 
who have been drawn here by business or politics evi- 
dently have been so pleased with its climate and envi- 
ronments that they have purchased land and have built 
themselves dwellings ; so that there isa population of 
probably 250,000. There is no reason why it should not 
steadily rise in numbers for many years. 

The school buildings of the city are well planned ; 
they are roomy and well lighted. There are about 
36,000 children in attendance, and about 700 teachers 
are employed. But in these days mere figures amount 
to little. What kind of schools? what kind of teachers? 
are the questions that will be asked. As the schools are 
wholly the creations of the teachers, the schools must be 
looked into to see what sort of teachers are at work, 
and how they are at work. At the head of them, as 
superintendent, is Mr. W. B. Powell, who was for six- 
teen years the superintendent of the schools of Aurora, 
Ill., and there learned how to supervise schools. I am 
well aware that there are a great many men to-day who 
are school supervisors who never learned how to super- 
vise, and who are going through the motions and doing 
damage every day of their lives. I know that there are 
thousands of lawyers, doctors, and broken down politi- 
cians that are hungering for an opportunity to supervise 
the schools of our cities, and the worst of it is that the 
people allow them to do it. 

Supt. Powell stayed on and on at Aurora at a small 
salary, and thoroughly learned the great art of directing 
the schools of a city, so that they would produce educa- 
tional results worthy of the century. The time came 
four years ago when a superintendent was sought for 
this city, and he was chosen. 

I well remember when he published his course of 
study for the Aurora schools, and on examining it I felt 
I had an ally in my efforts to reform our methods of 
education. Those were days when it was hard to find 
co-operators in the great work of lifting teaching from 
the mechanical stage into which it had fallen. 

A visit to some of the schools of this city has made it 
apparent that Supt. Powell has accomplished a remark- 
able work. 

First, he is employing manual training methods 
largely, originally, and properly. Sewing is taught 
to all the girls of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades: 
cooking to the girls of the seventh and eighth grades, 
and to these in the high school. Then, as to other 
manual methods ; beginning with the first (lowest) grade, 
the pupil constructs a form, say with splints; then 
draws it ; then presents it again with colored threads, or 
it may be a drawing is made first (that is, a design is 
made), then it is represented in splints; then colored 
sticks cr straws are sewed to a piece of paper of the same 
form. 

This runs through all the grades, being adapted to the 
age of the pupil, until the boys are seen in the shops 
with tools in their hands. There is planning, drawing, 
and constructing all the way along. 

Some most ingenious plans are used in geography, for 

example: a pupil has taken a large card, and on it 
fastened a pod of the cotton plant, some pictures of cot- 
ton machinery, some cotton oil, some cotton cloth, etc. 
Another had fastened a number of things to a card 
under the title, ‘‘ Exports of the West Indies.” When 
Russia was studied the pupils brought in numerous pic- 
tures, all fresh and new, to exemplify the life of that 
country. So of Mexico, so of Canada, etc. 
The methods employed for training the teachers in the 
city normal school, by Miss Atkinson and her assistant, 
Mrs. Myers, are exceedingly interesting ; about forty are 
trained by teaching (to do by doing) each year. One 
goes in as an assistant, learns the routine thoroughly, 
then teaches. Daily teaching, being daily criticised by 
those broad-minded educators, the young woman comes 
out able to use educational forces. 

Supt. Powell is doing a great work in arousing a desire 
to know about education. I found the teachers are 
reading educational books and papers; they are using 
original methods ; they are listening to lectures by able 
men on subjects that render them abler and stronger as 
teachers. There is a professional spirit growing up; 
they-are feeling a profound respect for their work. As 
usual, I consulted several citizens, and there seems to be 
a comprehension of the work going en. Many of the 





stance of obstinate imprudence. 





congressmen send their children to the schools; they 


thus know whether the schools are good or not. 

A second point is, that the supervision of the teachers 
is such as to advance them steadily in skill. There are 
eight “‘ supervising principals” (really assistant superin- 
tendents) who visit the schools to inspect the modes of 
teaching. If it appearsthat there are defective methods, 
the supervisor is immediately sent to remedy, by advice 
and an exhibition of better methods. If necessary the 
training teachers of the normal school are called on for 
help in this matter. But all is done in a way that 
encourages the teachers and does not depress or dis- 
courage. Another excellent thing to aid advancement, 
is the assembling of the teachers of any grade, say the 
first, for advice and instruction. At this time defects in 
teaching are discussed, and the underlying principles 
are pointed out. A pedagogical library is also much 
drawn from by the teachers. Thus, there is within the 
reach of the teacher a means of progress in the art of 
teaching. 

Here, briefly, is a condensed view of the work in 
Washington. I have no words of praise for it ; it needs 
none. It 1s real pedagogical work. The teachers were 
acting freely, the children were growing stronger and 
brighter ; there was no sham-work and cram-work of 
words. 





~_- 


NOTES FROM WASHINGTON. 

Going to Washington the day after the inauguration, 
and the great ball, was something like going to a party 
after it is over. But since superintendents and educa- 
tional editors are not office seekers, it made no differ. 
ence. The attendance at the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence was about one hundred representa- 
tive men. Manual training was pretty thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Supt. MacAlister could not leave his work ; 
Supt. Dutton was detained by necessary business, so Dr. 
Woodward occupied most of the first evening in proving 
the success of manual training in general, and in his 
school in particular. Dr. E. E. White and others 
remained skeptical after all he could say. It was 
plainly to be seen that the drift of thought was strongly 
conservative. The next morning Dr. Harris discussed 
the psychological side of the manual training subject 
with eminent ability, but with strong Hegelian tenden- 
cies. He appeared to advocate the doctrine of ‘‘ innate 
ideas,” and did not seem to be in sympathy with the 
doctrine of ‘‘ education by doing.” In this sentiment 
he was joined, the same evening, by Supt. Howland, of 
Chicago, who in a few well-chosen sentences gave the 
same sort of “ education” several black eyes, but his 
whole address was so full of excellencies that this little 
digression could be excused. One of the strongest 
papers was by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. His subject 
by mistake on the program was ‘State Normal 
Schools,” but he discussed the psychology of manual 
training, and it was good. 

The subject of manual training is running the same 
gauntlet the ‘‘word method” did in Horace Mann's 
time, “object teaching” during the early days of 
Oswego, ‘“‘ Quincy methods,” when Col. Parker was in 
Quincy, and the “new education” ever since the 
Scuoon JOURNAL undertook to advocate it. The truth 
will come up all right in the end, but it will take time. 
It is astonishing how many excellent men will have it 
that ‘‘ manual training” means hand practice and trade 
education. Aver to the contrary as earnestly as possi- 
ble, still they will have their own way, and keep on 
setting up a man of straw and delivering eloquent 
speeches to it, all for the fun of the thing. There was 
an honest difference of opinion at Washington, but it 
was mainly because of misapprehension as to terms. 
When the true aims and ends to be reached by schoo] 
processes of education are understood, the practical dif- 
ference as to practical methods will be slight indeed. 

The anxiety shown by a very few to get the commis 
sioner of education office was manifest, and it was 
humiliating ; when any leading educator solicits a fol- 
lowing he proves his unfitness for the place. Let the 
office seek the man, especially just now when so much 
opposition to it is developing among politicians. Iv an 
unseemly scramble for the place, the place itself may 
move on beyond the reach of anyone. The opinion of 
the superintendents seemed to be that either Dr. Harris 
or Dr. White would honor the place. Many said that 
Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburg, would make a good officer ; 
quite a number mentioned Dr. William A. Mowry, of 
Boston, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of New York. 
It seems probable just now that Dr. Morgan, of Rhode 
Island, will get the place, and that Principal Cook, of 
Potsdam, will be appointed superintendent -of Indian 
affairs. 
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meeting was made by Supt. Kiehle, of Minnesota, on 
« psychology,” but we think he was about a tenth in 
earnest, and nine-tenths in jest. The paper of Supt. | 
Ballict, on the duties of the superintendent, was full of 
common sense. It would make a good tract for general 
distribution. Both this paper and the address of Supt. 
Howland could, with profit, go together, except what 
Mr. H. said about ‘‘ education by doing.” We'd leave 
that paragraph out. 

It is undeniable that progressive education is progress- 
ing. Sensible object teaching, the word method, the 
kindergarten, language ‘lessons, flexible grading, and 
“doing,” especially in the lower grades, are all but 
universally accepted. Manual training is coming along, 
and grammatical routinism going out; spelling with 
the meaning of words, and elementary science lessons, 
are not far in the rear. Geographies contain less names 
and questions, reference books are increasing in number. 
The higher numbers of school readers are fuller of infor- 
mation lessons and patriotic selections ; and history is 
more and more leaving out dry facts and numberless 
dates and names. 


+ The sharpest, most incisive, off-hand speech of the | 





THE Pennsylvania soldiers’ orphan asylum schools 
were farmed out to speculators. The three schools, 
which were found to be in the worst condition, were con- 
trolled by one syndicate. It seems strange that the re- 
sults of such a system should not have been foreseen 
from the outset. 





‘THERE never have been as many murderers under sen- 
lence of death in the Tombs of this city since time 
began. 


Many who admired the late Dr. Francis Wharton, 
the great authority on international law, were not aware 
that he was an Episcopal clergyman of conspicuously 
high standing. 

THE Rev. Dr. Charles H. Payne, of New York, secre- 
tary of the Methodist board of education, says that it is 
intended to raise the standard in Methodist colleges so 
that they will be second to none in the land. There are 
numbers of schools and colleges struggling along in sec- 
tions where there should be but one. 





A SERMON on the deadly cigarette is to be found in 
the death from cigarette smoking of a fifteen year old 
boy of Philadelphia. This is not half as impressive a 
sermon as the blasted lives of thousands of living 
wrecks whom we meet every day on the streets. The 
cigarette should go. 


A DETAILED account of the meeting of superintendents 
at Washington, D. C., may be expected in our next 
number. Other papers, in addition to those we give 
in this issue, will be printed ; but the real meat of the 
meeting will be found in the papers published. 





THE late I, V. Williamson was short in stature and 
slight. He had black, flashing eyes, and a peculiarly 
firm mouth. 

THE Hon. Simon Cameron, who was ninety years old 
last week, takes his chief delight in books and flowers. 





JOHN ERICSSON, one of the most remarkable men in 
the world, died last week in this city,in the house where 
he had lived during a long succession of busy years, 
and surrounded by the tools which were his dearest 
companions. His early education was by doing, and 
all through a busy life he continued the same course of 
study. 





It is not unlikely that the scandal in connection with 
the McAllisterville school for soldiers’ orphans, Pa., 
will result in the abolition of the whole system by the 
state. . 





Our readers will find in our articles this week an 
unusual amount of valuable thought. They are princi- 
pally from the recent meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Washington. President Campbell’s 
opening address and Mr. Holcombe’s welcome are 
models in their way. Our readers will thank us for 
giving them ‘‘ The Canadian School System,” “‘ Exami- 
nations,” ** Practice Schools,” ‘‘The City Superinten- 
dent,” ‘* Manual Training in Graded Schools,” ‘‘ County 
‘Tastitutes,” ‘‘Promotions,” and “City Training Schools.” 
It is not often we can present such an amount of 
thought, in addition to the other features always looked 





| elementary science by experimental methods, and arouse 
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Ir now seems probable that Prof. E. H. Cook, princi- 
pal of the Potsdam, N. Y. normal school, will get the 
superintendency of the Indian schools. He is a good 
man for the post. The amount of nonsense that has 
been expended under the impression that the Indians 
were being educated, is just enormous. To sing some 
Moody and Sankey tunes, miscalling half the words, 
and not understanding any of them; to repeat the 
twenty-third Psalm in the same way ; to bound the vari- 
ous states and give the names of the capitals, when they 
had no comprehension of the meaning of “‘ state” or 
**capital,” has been what the Indians have been set to 
do, on the plea of educating them!!! If Prof. Cook is 
put at the head of things some of this nonsense will cease. 





THE discussions, ut the meeting of superintendents in 
Washington, carry the weight of personal influence with 
them. Supt. White speaks for himself and not for Cin- 
cinnati. Supt. Howland does not represent Chicago, 
nor Supt. Maxwell, Brooklyn. It is probable that none 
of the teachers in Rochestor knew that Supt. Ellis was 
to go to Washington, and those in Boston do not feel 
themselves bound at all by the utterances of Supt. 
Seaver. Must this state of things go on forever? The 
condition of the thirteen colonies, a hundred years ago, 
prompted them to federate; out of this good came at 
once. True, it was not an unmixed good; the ideal 
republic was not then attained and never will be, but 
some power was attained. The teachers of each state 
should be enrolled ; they should be represented at their 
state associatious, and these should select the men who 
are to represent them at the national meetings. Not 
so many smart men would meet, but they would repre- 
sent the teachers, and that is very important. 





JUPITER will be occulted by the moon in this city very 
early in the morning of the 24th, and very many of the 
children can see it. The moon will be near the mer- 
idian ; the occultation will take place shortly after sun- 
rise, at five minutes before seven, and last fifty-five 
minutes. By close watching, if there are no clouds, the 
very dim Jupiter may be seen to go behind the moon, 
and stay there an hour nearly. A good opera glass 
makes it very plain. Teachers explain this and set the 
young eyes to watching. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Whatever may be thought of industrial branches in 
the public school, it is certain that at no period in the 
world’s history have so many manual training schools 
been established as recently. Mr. Williamson’s trade 
school in Philadelphia, has already $2,000,000, and may 
get more ; and now we read that A. J. Drexel has pur- 
chased the Mandella Mansion, at Wayne, Delaware 
county, for the ‘‘ Drexel Industrial College for Women.” 
The object of the institution, is to instruct young wo- 
men between the ages of thirteen and nineteen years in 
all duties appertaining to the care of a household, and to 
teach such trades and business as will make them able 
to earn a respectable livelihood. The benefits of the 
college are to be extended, first to the daughters of 
clergymen, and secondly, to daughters of respectable 
parents, who, through adverse circumstances, are unable 
to give their children proper training and education. 

The entire expense of the purchase, new structures 
and endowment, will be met by Mr. Drexel ; and will 
reach $1,500,000. In connection with the college, in- 
struction will be given upon the plan of the Cooper 
Institute, by which pupils will receive tuition while 
living at their own homes. It will be nearly eighteen 
months from now before the college will be in full 
operation. 





A NEEDED BOOK. 





There are some who advise young teachers to study 
first the philosophy of education, and afterward its 
practical application. This is wrong. They should first 
study the facts, and afterward draw from these facts 
underlying principles. A little book has come to our 
notice, by Prof. John F. Woodhull, entitled, “‘ Simple 
Experiments for the School-Room, that may be made 
by teachers, wholly without previous experience ; and 
adapted to introduce young pupils to a knowledge of 


a spirit of inquiry.” Nothing uplifts pupils more than 
a knowledge of nature, and nothing gives a knowledge 
of nature but dealing directly with things. This book 


might be called, ‘‘ Science Education by Doing,” for it| office in existence), 


the products of incomplete and complete combustion, 
with many simple experiments, and with but trifling 
expense. Prof. Woodhull has placed the teachers of the 
country under great obligations to him by publishing 
this little book. It is really a great book on a great sub- 
ject, for it will bring thousands of pupils face to face 
with some of the most interesting lessons that nature 
can teach. A letter to us concerning this book will 
receive prompt attention. 


COMPARISON OF OLD AND NEW PRICES. 








As illustrating changes in hotel rates, Judge Benja- 
min Patton, of Ohio, formerly of Pennsylvania, who 
attended the inauguration, was present at the inaugura- 
tion of Jackson, March 4, 1829, and stopped in the same 
building, then known as the Mansion House, now 
Willard’s Hotel. His bill for four days, including fires, 
room, and board, as rendered by the proprietor of the 
Mansion House, was $9.30. 
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TAXING SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. 

A remonstrance is expected against the decision of 
the city board of assessors of Pittsburg, Pa., which has 
sent out notices of the assessment of parochial school 
property and of all institutions which are classed as not 
wholly charitable, but have not hitherto been listed for 
taxation. Six parochial schools, one Lutheran, the 
remainder Catholic, the Western Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity, and the three theological seminaries conducted 
under the auspices of the Presbyterians, United Presby- 
terians,and Reformed Presbyterians, are included in the 
provisions of this new order. Convents not charging a 
tuition are exempted. One Catholic priest has 
claimed that the action of Fathers McTighe and Sheedy, 
of Pittsburg, in attempting to unite the parochial and 
public schools in their wards, which are strongly Catho- 
lic, hastened the action of the board of assessors, 
who are sustained by a recent ruling of the state 
supreme court, 





THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION. 





This office is not popular with the average politician. 
The Sun, of this city, recently said : 


“ Education is the business of the states. They attend to it, on 
the whole, pretty well. If they did not, they would look in vain 
to the commissioner of education for knowledge, inspiration, or 
useful help. That official is and must be, however respectable 
may be his attainments and his character, a futility. Whether he 
wanders about the country, at its expense, talking to teachers’ 
conventions and boring them to death, or prepares at his office 
wearisome reports which nobody reads, the commissioner of edu- 
cation does not earn his salary, and he does not educate.” 

“ There is nothing for a of education to do. A com- 
missioner for the tabulation of statistics of the pins lost in the 
states and the territories would serve a more useful purpose, and 
arrive at more valuable results.” 

This is the opinion of the general political world. 
Unless, then, the office is made to touch the people more 
practically, it is plain that it is doomed. There area 
dozen leading Republicans to-day in this city advising 
its abolition. There has hardly a kind word been said 
concerning the office by any paper in this city for the 
past ten years. The Mail and Express, N. Y. City, 
recently said that there is already a jam of seekers for 
the “ job” of conducting the bureau. 

“ Among those named are Thomas H. Morgan, of Providence, 
R. 1., Prof. Kieble, of Minnesota, Henry Sabin, of Lowa, Thomas 
Pickerell, of Boston, and John Hancock, the present commissioner 
of education in Iowa. It is understood, however, that President 
Harrison may give the place to a friend from Indiana, Prof. John 
M. Bloss, at present the head of the State University at Blooming- 
ton. It is generally believed that Bloss will be the President's 
selection, though as yet there has been but little discussion upon 
the subject. Chicago is also here with a candidate in the person 
of George Howland, and E. C. White, who is at the head of the 
Cincinnati school system, together with W. BE. Sheldon, editor of 
the Journal of Education, of Boston, and Dr. Harris, of Missouri, 
are also named.” 

Concerning this the Sun said last week : 

“This is only the first run. Probably there are thousands of 
‘educators,’ good men and true, but with an itch for writing 
reports, who yearn to succeed Commissioner Dawson. We must 
confess our surprise, however, to see an accomplished scholar and 
philosopher like Dr. Harris mentioned for such a post. He hasa 
reputation as an authority upon education. He cannot afford to 
diminish it by taking office.” 

This is about as funny and sad as anything we have 
read for years. Look at the mistakes: ‘ Prof. Kieble.” 
‘Thomas Pickerell” (Bicknell). ‘‘ John Hancock, the 
present commissioner of education in Iowa !!” (no such 
“E, C, White” and ‘‘ W. E. Shel- 








is science taught by means of simple apparatus and 





for by our readers. P 


important experiments. Here are many experiments in 


don, editor of the Journal of Education, Boston!” 
Such is fame and glory. ‘‘ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

















Abstract of Papers ‘Read at the 
Meeting of the ‘Department of 


Superintendence, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 6, 7, 8, 1889. 


PRESIDENT CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS. 

As president for the year, I have the honor to call to 
order for its spring session the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Association of the United States, 
the officers and representatives, in convention assembled, 
of the grand army of 312,000 public school teachers of 
our country ; those whose office it is to conserve and to 
direct that most important factor of our national pros- 
perity, the American system of free, non-sectarian, non- 
political public schools. 

The scene witnessed two days ago in this city may 
well have drawn hither the great concourse of people 
who thronged the halls and thoroughfares of the nation’s 
capital. Nay, more than this; it is a scene which may 
wel! have centered the gaze of the world. Petty mon- 
archs of petty kingdoms attained by strategy or by 
bloody wars, ascend their thrones with pomp and retinue 
and the gilded glitter of display. But grand in its sim- 
plicity is the ceremonial that quietly transfers the gov- 
ernment of sixty millions of people from the hands of 
one of their chosen rulers to another. Like the ever- 
recurring miracles of the springtime and the dawn— 
mighty in its results, quiet in its processes—comes to 
our nation at stated times the crisis which, in other less 
favored lands, is looked forward to with anxiety and 
foreboding. 

It might seem that in the importance justly attached 
to the scene which has brought hither so many thou- 
sands of eager observers, a meeting like the present 
would sink into comparative insignificance. 

But, gentlemen, it is the interests which we represent 
which has largely made this scene possible. Long 
before the springtime shows any visible sign to the out- 
ward eye, far down in the depths of the valleys, away 
over stretches of prairie, high up on the slopes of moun- 
tains, hidden in the heart of tiny seed, quietly moving in 
the veins of northern oak and southern vine, are those 
mighty forces noiselessly at work that shall by and by 
bring forth in perfected beauty the full born glory of the 
year. 

And so, all over our happy country, are the influences 
silently working that make a free government possible. 
In the hearts of little children are sown the gems of 
virtue and patriotism ; in the veins of buoyant youth are 
flowing the enthusiasm of loyalty and the ambition of 
lofty ideals, which have their source only in a wise, and 
true, and universally diffused education. 

In thousands cf school-houses all over our land, wise 
and conscientious manhood, tender and loving woman- 
hood, has devoted itself to the task of nursing these seeds 
of virtue, of directing these currents of enthusiasm. 

The cause must ever be greater than the effect. Under 
the dome of the capitol, and in the chamber of the cabi- 
net, the machinery of legislation does its work. But the 
real force lies far back, in the development of brain 
force, and the training of will power, that gave us men 
capable of regulating affairs so complex and so vast. 

Viewed in this light, our assembly is one of no small 
import ; and its deliberations assume a dignity that can- 
not easily be overrated. 

The convention is to be congratulated that it meets 
under such happy auspices. Its presiding officers are to 
be congratulated that the willing response of the able 
men (and women too) whose services they have solicited, 
makes it possible to present a program containing such 
rare promise of interest and of profit. 


4.DDRESS OF WELCOME. 


By Hon. Jonn W. HoLcomse, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen of the Department of Superintendence, 


and Ladies—for there are women superintendents of 
cities and counties, and we hope some of these are 


present : 


I think that you will agree with me that Washington 
is the most hospitable city in the Union. Have you not 
seen the evidences all around you this wonderful week ? 
You have seen her receive and entertain and make com- 
fortable—more or less—~people numbered by the hun- 
dredthousand. You have geen an enthusiastic welcome 
extended to all sorts and conditions, and colors and 
races, and trades af men, women, andzchildren,—to ap- 
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prentices and ‘presidents, to smiths and millers, to car- 
penters and cabinet-makers, to bureau-builders, wire- 
pullers, and organ-grinders, to pleasure-seekers, office- 
seekers, self-seekers, truth-seekers ;—with hopeful au- 
guries, also, to an old political party returning to power, 
chastened it is believed by defeat, and its virtues re- 
newed by contact with the purity of life and character 
of the eminent citizen, whom the Republic by happy 
good fortune has secured for its President. But hos- 
pitality does not end with the entertainment. The part- 
ing guests must receive God-speeds and farewells, and 
these have been given with hearty good-will to many 
thousands, but to none more heartily or with more good- 
will, than to the brave, strong man who, while guiding 
the destinies of this great nation, has for four years borne 
himself in his exalted office with the unaffected sim- 
plicity of a citizen among fellow-citizens. 

This character of hospitality fitly distinguishes the 
federal city, the national city, the city belonging not to 
herself but to the entire Union, and here every child of 
the Republic may properly feel himself something more 
than a guest, may feel himself at home among bis own. 
But whether ye, superintendents, principals, presidents, 
teachers, be held as best-loved guests or as favorite chil- 
dren, the heart of the nation bids you welcome in this 
her especial seat, and rejoices in the cause of your com- 
ing and your stay. She recognizes you not as pleasure- 
seekers, not as office-seekers, though ready to sympathize 
with you even in that pursuit, but as truth-seekers, 
winning and diffusing knowledge for the common weal. 
In that character she feels honored by your presence, 
and repeats to you her warmest welcome from year to 
year. She bids you enter into her temples, her courts 
and chambers, as your own, to contemplate her priceless 
treasures, and look upon them as yours in the enduring 
possession of the mind, to examine and learn to know 
the many and varied agencies assembled here for pro- 
moting as well the intellectual as the material advance- 
ment of mankind. Of these agencies, it is permissible 
in this presence to speak particularly of one ; for the en- 
lightened foresight and the active influence of this as- 
sociation the United States Bureau of Education owes 
its existence. At your meeting in Washington in Feb- 
ruary, 1866, resolutions were framed and adopted, anda 
committee was appointed to memoralize Congress, for 
the creation of such an office. The work was speedily 
accomplished, and the office, at first called the Depart- 
ment and afterward the Bureau of Education was estab- 
lished. For a time its fortunes seemed uncertain, but 
gradually the public confidence was won. Throughout 
its existence the alliance of the bureau with your asso- 
ciation has been the closest ; to you it has looked for aid 
and encouragement. To-day it acknowledges the great 
indebtedness of the past and asks your continued inter- 
est for the future, it invites your candid and careful con- 
sideration of the work it has already done, and your 
frank suggestions towards improvement and increased 
efficiency hereafter. In addition to the general wel- 
come I have tried to speak, I would express, in behalf of 
the commissioner of education, the hope that no mem- 
ber of the Department of Superintendence will leave 
Washington without visiting the bureau which has so 
intimate a connection with his work. 


CANADIAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


By Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of Education, Ontario. 


The school system of the province of Ontario is under 
the direction of a member of the executive government, 
who is responsible directly to the Legislative Assembly 
for its administration. The three main sub-divisions of 
the system are elementary, or public schools; ‘high 
schools ; and the state university. 

The elementry schools are managed by boards of trus- 
tees appointed by the people. They number 5,506, and 
are open to pupils from five years of age to twenty-one. 
The kindergarten department of the elementary schools 
is open to pupils from three to six years of age. 

The high schools number 116, and employ 409 teach- 
ers. They also are managed by trustees, indiractly 
appointed by the people, and, as a rule, are located 
principally in towns and cities. 

The university is endowed out of land, appropriated 
nearly 100 years ago for education. It consists 
of three departments~-art, medicine, and law, and has 
affiliated with it five denominationa) colleges and other 
institutions. 

Teachers.—The teachers in the public schools number 
7,594 ; they are divided into three grades—first, seoond, 
and third, and have to submit to a uniform examina- 
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non-professional examination, embraces all the subjects 
taught in public schools ; the professional examination 
embraces school management, organization, the study 
of temperance and hygiene, music, drill, and calisthe- 
nics. Those of the lower grade are licensed to teach for 
three years only ; those of the other grades have certifi- 
cates during good behavior. The teachers of the high 
schools are all graduates of some university in the 
British Domimon, or hold a public school certificate of 
the highest grade, as the curriculum of high schools 
requires a knowledge of the higher mathematies, 
sciences, classics, and modern languages. 

The professors and lecturers of the university are 
appointed by the government. 

There are 57 model schools in the province for the 
professional training of teachers of the lowest grade, 
two normal schools for the training of teachers of the 
second grade, and five training institutes for teachers of 
high schools. 

There are 66 teachers’ institutes in the province of 
Ontario; the attendance at these institutes last year 
was 90 per cent. of the teachers employed. The total 
amount expended on education up to last year, was 
$4,518,549. 


PROMOTIONS. 





By PRESIDENT Wa. DEW1TT HybDE, Bowdoin 
College, Me. 


Examinations have been standing still, and are behind 
the times. The outcry against examinations is really 
against the badness and inadequacy of existing methods. 
There are three forms in which knowledge may be_held 
in the mind: (1) Apprehension: (2) Power to use: (3) 
Comprehension. Examinations should be three-fold, 
testing thece three kinds of knowledge. First, by fre- 
quent reviews or examinations on the work of the pre- 
ceding three or four days. Second, work be assigned 
from time to time by the teacher. to be done by the 
pupil in his own way with plenty of time, and with his 
books before him. This will not only test what use he 
can make of his knowledge, but at the same time train 
him in habits of neatness and method. Third: The 
final examination should consist of broad and general 
questions which cannot be prepared for by cramming, 
and which test the pupil’s comprehension of the main 
features and broad relations of the subject. 





CITY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


By W. S. JACKMAN, Pittsburg High School. 


Notwithstanding that our schools are in better condi- 

tion than ever before, a wide-spread dissatisfaction 
exists with the work they accomplish. We live in a 
practical age, and the business man claims that the 
results are not proportional to the time spent in the 
school, and that boys and girls are not inspired with 
proper respect for honest labor. Lack of confidence in 
the public schools as a means of training is expressed by 
parents in the early removal of their children from 
school to work, in the general demand for industrial 
training, and in the existence of private schools. 
The cause of this disturbed condition lies either in the 
character of the studies, or in the poor methods of in- 
struction. There is a dangerous inclination to the 
former view. It is dangerous because it sets up indus- 
trial training as practical against what we now have as 
not practical—an unfortunate distinction, The training 
school must educate its pupil-teachers, and they the 
public, to a broader conception of the needs of the 
youthful mind. Industrial training has a proper place 
in the schools, but the world wants character, and, if 
teachers have failed to develop it in the past with his- 
tory, literature, science, and mathematics, they may fail 
to doit in the future with a hand-saw and chisel. Labor 
is not despised because it is honest, but because it is 
unremunerative, and the laborer illiterate. The exac- 
tions of toil prevent that acquisition of general intelli- 
gence which commands the respect of men. The present 
need 1s that the lessons of the school-room be presented 
to the pupil éxactly as the lessons of life will be pre- 
sented to him; it is not necessary that they be the same 
lessons—they cannot be the same. The academic 
acquirements of the teacher must therefore be supple- 
mented by special professional training. 

Large cities, the centers of trade, offer opportunity 
for the training school to do effective work. Graduation 
from the high school may be made the condition for 
entrance to the training-school, and it must equip 
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A practice school is indispensable, 
and in it the inexperienced teacher must learn his weak- 
ness, and make his first blunders. The trainiug school 
should be ideal in its appliances for rendering instruc- 
tion concrete, and the practice teacher should have 
access to proper material that he may construct illus- 
trative apparatus for himself. Every child in the prac- 
tice school should be an object lesson in psychology for 
the teasher. He should study the psychology of the 
failures, and the art of giving strength to the weak. By 
superior instruction, the training school may overcome 
the prejudice parents feel against furnishing their 
children as subjects for experiment. This rests with 
the tact.and skill of the faculty. The ultimate success 
of the training school depends upon a rational disposi- 
tion of the questions relating to the teacher’s term of 
office.and his salary. The poorest solution proposed is 
that of providing the teacher with a pension. Educa- 
tion must be paid for, and its actual cost may be mea- 
sured by whatever is necessary to place the teacher upon 
an independent business footing with his prosperous 
fellow.man. The course in the training school should 
be so comprehensive and thorough, that its graduates 
could well be offered permanent places at salaries which 
would maintain them through life, and from which by 
thrift they may lay up a competence for their declining 
years. 


HOW SHALL MANUAL TRAINING BE IITRO- 
DUCED INTO THE GRADED SCHOOLS? 
By Joun D. Forp, U. S. N., Prin. Manual Training 
School, Baltimore, Md. 


The outcome of the Civil war and the action of the 
trades unions have swept away the apprenticeship 
system, and no provision is made for our children to 
learn handicraft. But I may be met by the question, 
** What have the schools or school-men to do with this 
question?” I answer much ; to-day everything. Young 
men and women are thrust upon the world with no out- 
fit but that supplied by the schools. A practical train- 
ing discovers the taste and bent of the student, relieves 
the strain of the purely mental studies by bringing into 
activity the physical powers, thus giving play to both 
brain and hand. Have you ever seen a boy at work, 
or at the finish of a piece of a work in drawing, or in 
the shops? How intent he is! How he hangs over it ! 
How his soul seems to be in his deft fingers, and how 
proud he feels at its completion! He has created some- 
thing. Select your instructor with the same care that 
you would use in selecting a teacher in any of the 
purely mental branches, and your practical training 
school is bound to be a success, like the Baltimore 
manual training school—full to overflowing. Five 
years ago we commenced in a very small way with 
sixty boys. We fitted up carpenter, wood turning, 
pattern making, molding, forge, and machine shops, 
and as good a physical laboratory as our small means 
would permit. For the academic work we mapped 
out a high school course, and a course of work in each 
of the shops. We puta boy at work two hours each 
day in the shops, one hour at drawing, and three hours 
literary work. At the end of the half year we changed 
the boy to another shop, but continuing the drawing 
and literary work, and making it more advanced. At 
the end of three years we gave the boy a final examina- 
tion, averaged each result with his record in the school, 
and gave him a diploma, and we are proud of our 
school, and of our boys. We have 513 boys on roll now, 
besides the twenty-six in the mechanical engineering 
class. To do least violence to the present system of 
schools, it would be well to devote three hours each 
week to kindergarten methods, practical elementary 
geometry, and simple free hand drawing on the slate; 
in the primary grades for both males and females, four 
hourseach week were given to free hand drawing from in- 
dustrial models, measurement with the rules, elemen- 
tary practical geometry, together with the intellectual 
work of the grade for the first two years. For the two 
next higher grades for males, in addition to the literary 
work of the grade, I would have mechanical drawing 
for forty-five minutes each day, and one hour per day 
in carpentry, carvin 7, forging, chipping and filing, pat- 
tern-making, and molding. For females, free hand 
drawing from models, or geometrical drawing for forty- 
five miautes each day, needle work, garment cutting 
and making, patch work and darning; book-keeping 
one hour each day, music one hour each week. At the 
end of this grade the female is to enter one of the 
female high schools. In addition to the present literary 
work, she will receive instruction in free hand geomet- 
rical or artistic drawing, for one hour each day for the 


entire course of four years, as well as instruction in the 
art of house-keeping, garment maki needle work, 
cooking, music, book-keeping, and type-writing, wood 
carving, engraving, printing. On the completion of the 
seventh grade for males—the young man selects his 
occupation or trade, devoting four years at the school 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. with one hour at noon for recess ; 
four hours each day to be devoted to literary work and 
science, and four hours to the chosen occupation and 
drawing. The occupations to be thoroughly taught— 
carpentry. wood-turning, wood-carving, pattern-mak- 
ing, molding, sheet metal work, tin, brass, copper, 
blacksmithing, machinist, book-keeping, civil engineer- 
ing, architecture, clectrical engineering, printing, and 
agriculture, and such other occupations as experience 
might require. 


THE RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TU PEDAGOGY. 
By Dr. NicHoLas MuRRAY BUTLER, President of Col- 
lege for the Training of Teachers, N. Y. City. 
The fact that a root is necessary to a tree, or a know!l- 
edge of machinery to an engineer, is not more patent 
than that a knowledge of psychology is necessary to the 
teacher. Although ths fact seems patent and self-evi- 
dent enough, yet it is not properly recognized in prac- 
tice. We must recognize that psychology is not only 
the basis on which pedagogy is built, but that it is also 

the source of its life and strength. 

Pedagogy does not cover the whole range of educa- 
tion, but only that portion of it which falls within the 
period of instruction, or school life. Education itself is 
the unfolding of all the powers and faculties—physical, 
mental, and moral—latent in man. It begins with 
birth, and ceases only when the faculties fail. Educa- 
tion as a process, no matter what its particular form, 
deals directly with the mind, and with the mind only. 
Even physical education is imparted through intelli- 
gence. Moral education, the training of character and 
the formation of habits, is education through the pupil’s 
intelligence, and, in so far, mental. Sometimes we hear 
an education of the senses spoken of, as if it were some- 
thing that required no purely mental effort or co-opera- 
tion. This involves gross psychological error. The 
training of the eye, the ear, the touch, the taste, is men- 
tal training. The eye cannot see, it is only an optical 
instrument. The lens may be perfect, the retina 
healthy, the optic nerve intact—yet no sight results 
unless the optic centers of the brain are present, and are 
in organic connection with the optic apparatus. The 
same is true, mutatis mutandis, of the other senses. The 
senses are truly the ‘‘ windows of the soul,” but they 
are only windows, and not, as some would seem to 
regard them, souls. The ways of approach to the mind 
may be many and various, and the ends for which it is 
approached widely different in character and import- 
ance, but the mind remains the only essential element 
in the process. 

The most important truth which psychology furnishes 
to pedagogy is the conception of the mind as an organ- 
ism which grows and develops. Psychology demands 
that the mind be treated in education as the organism 
which it is, and not as an inanimate machine, which it 
is not. The development of this organism—mind—is 
continuous and complex. There is no break, no sudden 
leap, no astonishing transition. ~The development is 
gradual. We cannot safely follow Beneke and Pfisterer 
in marking off certain definite and well-determined 
stages in the development of the mind. 

Mind, as an organism, lives upon the nourishment 
absorbed by it, and is determined both as to form and 
character by that novrishment. Assimilation of this 
nourishment is necessary to mental development. The 
mind must make what it receives its own. Some 
teachers treat the child mind as an entirely different 
phenomenon from the adult mind. This is an error 
with very serious consequences. Mind is present, 
whether in child or in adult, by reason of three funda 
mental mental characteristics—retention, discrimina- 
tion, and assimilation, The adult mind is differentiated 
from the child mind only by the increasing number and 
complexity of these fundamental processes. Mental 
development is marked by an increase in the generality 
of knowledge, and in an increasein its complexity. The 
questions of order, of studies, length of lessons, amount 
of exercise, manual training, and many others, would 
be readily and accurately solved if their answers were 
sought in psychological fact, and not in pedagogical 
theory. 

Psychology also teaches that there may be such a 
thing as method run mad, as well asa lack of method. 











ment—fundamental capacities, hereditary tendencies, 
physical environment, and social environment—combine 
in never ending complexity to produce millions of 
minds, no two of which are exactly alike. The problem 
of education to-day is to secure the greatest good of the 
whole with the least sacrifice of the individual. 
Psychology also throws some light upon the aim of 
education. Amiel, with wonderful pathos and philo- 
sophic insight, has made it plain that intellectual con- 
ceit and overweening assumption cannot give us a phil- 
osophy of life or of education that will stand the test of 
time. The greatest philosopher of modern times, 
Immanuel Kant, has made it clear beyond controven- 
tion, that there are limits set upon the intellectual 
capacity of man. No education is complete, nor is it 
based on psychological science, which, while emphasiz- 
ing the strength and power of mind, fails to point out 
its necessary and inevitable limitations. 


EXAMINATIONS. 





By Wa. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 

“‘ Examinations, as ordjnarily conducted, do not give 
the results of good teaching, because they are based 
upon the supposition that book knowledge is every- 
thing. 

**A cross, selfish, and even brutal teacher may make 
good text-book scholars. We are running wild over 
strength of body and mind. and neglecting the culture 
of the soul. There are thousands of teachers wild over 
facts. They are everlastingly asking, ‘ Who?’ 
‘What?’ ‘Where?’ ‘Which?’ ‘When?’ ‘How?’ 
Special results stand at the end of all their ideas of 
school work.” 

How absurd to judge of the competency of the 
teacher by the results she may have obtained from 
term or annual examinations. Such teachers give as 
much time to the G. C. D. and the L. C. M., and that 
old father of frauds, alligation, as to the important 
principles of arithmetic, fearing they may be in the 
OFFICIAL examination ; while all the dates from Chris- 
topher Columbus to Benjamin Harrison are stored away, 
taking the place of better things. 

A child sheuld never be refused promotion because of 
a failure in some one study, providing he shows a good 
knowledge of the other subjects. Dr. John Locke, the 
author of that masterly work, ‘‘On the Understand- 
ing,” never mastered the multiplication table. 

I protest against being obliged to test a class with a 
set of questions prepared by a disinterested non-profes- 
sional committeeman, who has no more knowledge of 
the principles of teaching, than has a frog of the Tonic 
Sol-fa system of singing, and whois just about as suc- 
cessful as an examiner as is the frog as a songster. 

I protest against promoting any pupil, be his record 
ever so high on text-book knowledge, when he has spent 
the whole year in acts of pure cussedness, using up more 
of the teacher’s nerve force than any other half dozen 
pupils, because he sat up until midnight, during the last 
month of the school year, learning the words of his text- 
book by heart, and answering a sufficient number of the 
questions to obtain his 75¢ average. 

Such a system simply impresses upon the minds of 
the pupils, that it is not our daily life that is of import- 
ance, but all is to be summed up at the eleventh hour. 
Thousands of our young men have thus learned to take 
their chances, when they come in contact with the 
world, nor is it surprising inasmuch as their whole edu- 
cation had tended to impress them that such is life. 
Hundreds of children in our country, this very day, have 
no idea of the true value of an education. 

Their idea of it is to get a per cent. in examination. 
If given their choice of knowing much and ranking low 
in their class, or knowing little and ranking high they 
would unhesitatingly choose the latter. 

Oh! the lying, copying, cuff-defacing that has been 
done at these annual to-decide-all, farcical examinations. 

I do not desire to under-rate the value of the written 
examination when ‘‘ supplementing it with the current 
work of the school, and used in the same spirit, and 
with equal common sense as the oral test.” 





But a brief outline of Mr. Giffin’s paper is here given. It was 
about twenty-five minutes long. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


By Hon. E. E. Hiasee, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania. 

It is quite evident that no uniform and fixed laws can 

be formulated to regulate the instruction to be given in 
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their educational conditions and necessities that uni- 
formity is out of the question. 


In my own efforts, I have kept three things mainly in |i 


- view: 1. That the institute may arouse public attention 
to the educational work of the county. The need of this 
must be apparent to all. 2. That the institute may keep 
up a vigorous sense of professional life among the 
teachers. 3%. That the attention of the teachers may 
be turned by scholarly men to broad themes of thought 
and inquiry, and thus overcome the too narrowing 
pedantry of the school-room in the interest of a freer, 
fresher life of thinking, and a firmer handling of the 
various topics of study. 

The personal advancement of the teachers in all the 
various elements of culture, I have felt very important, 
and I have also striven to make the institutes the means 
of deepening the sense of responsibility in the teachers, 
as having under their care, living. souls, destined to 
lives of usefulness here, and blessedness hereafter. 

I have hardly felt the necessity of getting up any 
uniform system even among the counties of the state ; 
much less have I dreamed of such uniformity among 
the states themselves. To,impose the same system on 
any two states, in the midst of such wide differences of 
condition as actually exist, seems to me like hitching 
together, for ploughing, a mule and Pegasus. 


THE WORK OF THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 





By Supt. THos. M. BALuiet, Springfield, Mass. 


What is the special work of the superintendent of 
schools? What is the reason, or excuse, for his official 
existence ? 

The superintendent ought to be a specialist, in the 
sense that he has the training to do a kind of work 
which no one can do without such training. His time 
and energies ought to be expended in doing this special 
work, instead of being wasted in doing work that can as 
well be done by any one else. He ought at least to rank 
with “ skilled workmen.” 

It is a waste of time and money for a school board to 
require a superintendent to do work which can as well 
be done by a clerk or agent at a small salary. After 
paying a physician ten dollars for a prescription, you 
never pay him another ten dollars for going to the drug 
store for you to have it put up, when you can get a boy 
to do it as well for twenty-five cents. 

1. Hence the superintendent should never be clerk or 
secretary of the board. 

2. He must not be required to attend to the details of 
distributing books and supplies. A clerk or agent should 
do this. 

8. He ought not to be a mere gatherer of statistics, 
and compiler of statistical reports. All such clerical 
work should be done by a clerk. 

4. He ought not to spend much time in examining 
pupils’ examination papers. In small towns this is often 
made no small part of the superintendent’s work. 

5. The superintendent ought to be, above all things, a 
teacher of pedagogics. His chief work must be to teach 
teachers the science and art of teaching. 

Hence the teachers’ meeting must be made the princi- 
pal means of accomplishing his purpose. These meetings 
must be frequent—from one to four a month at least— 
and the time must not be spent in making petty criti- 
cisms of minor details in the work of teachers, as is 
so often the case. The time must be devoted to 
genuine pedagogical work. The teachers must feel that 
these meetings are made really helpful to them, an 1 this 
feeling ought to secure attendance, instead of a roll-call. 

The exercises at such meetings should be of the nature 
of lectures or talks (carefully prepared) on the general 
principles of education, on educational psychology, and 
on the special methods of teaching the various schvol 
studies. The purpose of the work ought to be to train 
the teachers to do good, clear thinking, as regards their 
daily school-work. Such a plan can prove a failure, 
only ir. cases where the superintendent lacks either the 
ability or tact to make it a success. 

The teachers’ meeting affords an opportunity for 
teaching pedagogics, such as neither a normal school, 
nor the department of pedagogics in a college affords. 
In normal schools, and in some cases in colleges, 
students are comparatively immature; have had no 
previous experience in teaching to which the teacher 
can appeal, and remain only for a few years. The 
students that the superintendent has in his teachers’ 
meetings on the other hand are mature; many of them 
have had considerable experience in teaching ; they can 
daily apply what they require in the way of instruction, 
and thus give it the most practica’ test possible, and the 
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course of instruction is virtually not limited as to time. 
This instruction must be supplemented by thorough 
inspection andwupervision. In making his visits to the 
schools, the superintendent should be able to illustrate 
his suggestions by teaching classes in the presence of 
the teacher. If the superintendent will never unkindly 
criticise a teacher for mistakes which he is unable him- 
self to avoid in teaching classes in her presence, she will 
have little occasion for deploring the “‘ rarity of Chris- 
tian charity.” 

The superintendent should be the leader of educational 
thought in his community, as far as public school edu- 
cation is concerned. He ought to demand such recog- 
nition,—not in words, but by his ‘‘ works.” 

He should be the advisor of the board with reference 
to educational questions. An intelligent board will 
defer to his judgment in such matters. If they do not, 
he had better quietly look around for another place. 


PRACTICE SCHOOLS. 


By Supt. W. B. PowELu, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Powell urged the necessity of doing intelligent 
work in schools, and of causing the pupils to do intelli- 
gent work. 

He dwelt at length on the necessity of having an 
intelligent, broad purpose in all the work done by the 
teacher, and in having the pupil take every step into the 
unknown to acquire knowledge, for more information 
or for a better understanding. Such knowledge is 
always classified when obtained, because it is always 
sought for a purpose. 

The normal training school is one of the instrumen- 
talities for training teachers to do intelligent work. 

Mr. Powell laid down four groups of mental and 
physical activities that should constitute the work of 
the normal training school. These are: 

1. The study of the child, or the laws of mental and 
physical growth and refinement. 

2. A re-studying of the body of facts or the course of 
instruction from the standpoint of a teacher, which will 
give it a new attribute, and change its character to that 
of agent or factor. 

8. A study of means, and practice in their use for the 
accomplishment of the end. 

4. A re-study of the sources and applications of 
knowledge from the teacher’s standpoint, for the sake 
of broadening the view of information as an agent or 
factor, and also for broadening the view of the applica- 
tion of knowledge as an agent or factor. 

These four groups of activities are given in pedagogic 
sequence, the first three of which constitute the basis of 
the science and art of pedagogy. 

He urged the re-study of the course of instruction or 
body of facts, and the study of psychology, from the 
teacher’s standpoint, in parallel lines, the study of one 
aiding in the study of the other. 

The study of psychology should be restricted to a few 
broad principles that are generally applicable in all edu- 
cation. They are as follows: 

The student can be made to understand in a general 
way the three great categories of mind action—cogni- 
tions, emotions, and volitions. 

He may be made to understand the three methods of 
gaining knowledge—by perception, by induction, and by 
abduction. 

He can understand the mental processes employed in 
gaining information by each of these methods, and may 
be made to know the channels of knowledge employed 
by each of these methods, whether original or symbolic, 
and, if symbolic, whether primary or secondary. 

He can understand what classes of facts may be 
learned through original channels, and what classes 
must be learned through symbols. 

In the application of what he knows of mind-action, 
he can be made to understand that it is necessary to 
establish in the mind by means of the first method, and 
in original channels of knowledge, facts or data with 
which comparison is made when knowledge is to be 
gained by either of the other two methods, and may 
thus be led to appreciate the importance of a broad, 
systematic, and careful training of the perceptions. 

After this much is understood, he will readily see the 
necessity of a corresponding primary training of the 
emotions and of the volitions, by use of original channels 
—the establishment of standards for comparison by 
objective teaching. 

He may be led to see the value of example in conduct 
and environment for the establishment of facts and 
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know the proper methods of induction and conclusion 
in moral training. 

The student at this age may be led to see the value of 
methodical acquisition and careful classification of 
knowledge in the training of memory. 

These mental processes are so simple as to be readily 
understood by the ordinary high school graduate, and 
are so broad in their application as to serve as a safe 
guide in all the work of the school. 

A thorough study of the necessity and use of stand- 
ards of comparison, gained by means of the senses, 
through original channels of knowledge, leads directly 
to the determination and establishment of the first steps 
in each branch of study. 

The second work of training the teacher is to lead him 
to understand the course of instruction in all its parts 
and purposes. The student is not prepared for this 
work unless he possesses a good knowledge of each 
branch named therein, academically considered. All 
knowledge of the subject and its applications is not 
necessary. 

Now, he should be led to view from the standpoint of 

an educated person, by turn, each subject considered as 
a whole, to select therefrom the essentials or frame- 
work, that he may see the lines which his teaching 
must follow in the development of that subject. This 
analysis requires, first, the ability to distinguish between 
the principal and the subordinate, which proceeds from 
an intelligent comparison ; second, the courage and good 
sense to reject, for the time being, that unity may be 
preserved, the numerous interesting facts and processes 
that are but applications of the knuwledge sought to the 
business, duties and pleasures of life, and embrace at 
once that great body of processes and applications 
called practical, that confuse both teacher and pupils, 
and too often prevent the systematic training of the 
mind, as well as the proper understanding of the subject 
taught. 

The pupil is to learn how to teach by teaching. For 
this purpose he should be put in charge of an entire 
school, and should be held responsible for its conduct 
and general management, as well as for the teaching, 
long enough at least to develop one unit of work in each 
branch of study ; and, if possible, he should be made to 
develop a unit of work in each branch of study in each 
grade of school. 

The inefficiency of the pupil-teacher at the beginning 
of the year is to be met by adequate supervision to con- 
serve the interests of the child. 

The office of the training teacher is : 

1. To know that the pupil-teacher has an intelligent 
view of what he is to accomplish. 

2. To inspire him with enthusiasm, with earnestness, 
and direct him in the lines of methodical work. 

The fourth group of activities embraces a re-study of 
the sources and applications of knowledge, for which 
purpose the pupil-teacher should attend teachers’ meet- 
ings, grade meetings of all kinds, during the second half 
of the year. 

He should be made to visit the different grades of 
school, and make a study of them in systematic order. 

He should be afforded the opportunity of listening to 

lectures by eminent specialists in all branches of infor- 
mation, and all departments of applications of know!l- 
edge. 
He should be given opportunity to broaden his view 
of sources of information and applications of knowledge 
by visiting museums, art galleries, factories, and other 
places of interest and profit. 

The speaker argued at length against the formal 
teaching of methods unless the pupil-teacher previously 
understands the double purpose of the work, that is, its 
psychological purpose and its academic purpose. 


WHAT WAS IT? 





Two weeks ago last Thursday night a great ball of 
fire, with a tail somewhere between twenty-five feet 
and twenty-five miles long, appeared in the eastern sky, 
and rushed westward, throwing out sparks. Low in 
the horizon it burst into many pieces and disappeared. 
A gentleman who watched the queer visitor in its flight, 
said that when.it burst, there was a sudden dash of 
cold air, but there were a good many dashes of cold air 
recently. At Plainfield, N. J., just as the sun was 


setting, they saw shooting across southwestern sky, 
at an altitude of about 30°, what to be a huge 
ball of fire, of a decided bluish cast. behind it 


wee 0 dens srk of bluish smeke. From the center 
of the of fire, jets of flame seemed to burst forth 
just as the meteor over the of the 





standards for comparison, by which the child’s moral 





nature is to be trained ; and to see also the value, and to 3 





world. Perhaps the is now living who be able 
to explain the nature of those curious meteors. 
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‘model. Here they obtain their notions of size, struc- 
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original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 





CHRONOLOGY FOR SCHOOL USE. 


March 24—Queen Elizabeth, England, died—1603. 
March 25—Henry Lee, American Soldier, died—1818. 
March 26—Webster’s Dictionary published—1828. 
March 27—James I., King of England, died—1625. 
March 28—Sir R. Abercromby, Br. General, died—1801. 
March 28—John Tyler, 10th President of U. 8., bn.—1790. 
March 80—Fifteenth Amendment proclaimed—1870. 








SEAT-WORK. 


By Supt. WiLL S. Monrog. 

The term “‘ busy-work” I have often thought a misno- 
mer, since what is usually included under that head, is 
not merely for the purpose of keeping the little ones em- 
ployed, but rather for the purpose of arousing and stim- 
ulating thought and at the same time to teach to do 
things and to make things. The mere purpose of keep- 
ing them employed is only a secondary consideration. 

Manual training lays its foundation in the seat-work 
of our kindergartens and primary schools. Here it ig 
they are taught to weave, and build, and braid, and 


ture, form, and color. Here they are artisans and ar- 
tists—carpenters and weavers, painters and sculptors. 
Here they learn lessons in political science—work and 
its worth, 

Give them a handful of soaked peas and two dozen 
tooth-picks, and with these they will construct houses, 


tables, chairs, boxes, etc, Everything made should be|} 


drawn. These drawings will of necessity be crude, but 
the wise teacher will find something in them to praise. 
Skill and concept are yet dormant. They must grow; 
and if they keep equal pace, construction and drawing 
will both be a delight. 1t is when skill to express fails 
to keep pace with the ideal, that objective drawing be- 
comes an unpleasant exercise. 

The work should never be destroyed in the presence 
of the pupils. It encourages carelessness, while the 
preservation of work makes them pains-taking. If the 
work is to be destroyed, let it be done in the absence of 
the children. School-rooms may often be decorated 
with the fruits of seat-work. 

Give the children attractive seat-work—colored mats 
to weave, colored sticks to build, and colored pencils to 
draw. Bright colors excite the sensory organs, arrest 
the attention, and sustain the interest. The teacher 
should also remember, that contrast and novelty are 
powerful etimuli with little children, while prolonged 
impressions exhaust the nervous energy, and fail to pro- 
duce a mental effect. Therefore make the periods of 
seat-work brief, and furnish a great variety of materi- 
als. Plan it as carefully as you plan the recitations, and 
its educational value will be as great. 


e+ 


HOW 10 PROVE THAT THE EARTH TURNS. 

A German educational journal, published in Frankfort, 
gives the following directions for proving that the earth 
“does move.” It is a modification of the well known 
Foucault’s experiment, and as such will be familiar tol 
many of our readers. Take a good-sized bowl, fill it | 24 
nearly full of water, and place it upon the floor of a 
room which is fot exposed to shaking or jarring from 
the street. Sprinkle over the surface of the water a 
coating of lycopodium powder—a white substance which 
is sometimes used for the purposes of the toilet, and 
which can be obtained at almost any apothecary’s. 
Then upon the surface of this coating of powder make, 
with powdered charcoal, a straight black line, say an 
inch or two in length. Having made this little black 
mark with the charcoal powder on the surface of the 
contents of the bowl, lay down upon the floor, close to 
the bowl, a stick, or some other straight object, so that 
it will be exactly parallel with the mark. If the line 
happens to be parallel with a crack in the floor, or with 
any stationary object in the room, this will serve as 
well. 

Leave the bow] undisturbed for a few hours, and then 
observe the position of the black mark with reference to 
the object that it was parallel with. It will be found to 








—that is to say, in the direction opposite to that of the 


gh spies 
~ . 
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movement of the earth on its axis. The earth in simply 
revolving has carried the water and everything else in 
the bowl around with it, but the powder on the surface 
has been left behind a little. The line will always be 
found to have moved from east to west, which is per- 
fectly good proof that everything else has moved the 
other way. 


ALL IN A HALF CENTURY. 








The discovery of the electric telegraph. 

The discovery of photography. 

The establishment of ocean steam navigation. 

The annexation of Texas. 

The War with Mexico, and the acquisition of Califor- 
nia, with the discoveries of gold that followed. 

The rise and fall of Napoleon III., and the establish- 
ment of the French Republic. 

The laying of ocean cables. 

The great Civil War, and abolition of slavery in the 
United States. 

The great Franco-German War and the unification of 
Germany. 

The emancipation of the Russian serfs. 

The extension of Russian power into central Asia. 
The discovery of the sources of the Nile and Niger, 
and the exploration of interior Africa. 

The discovery of the telephone. 

To these may be added the practical abolition of 
slavery in Brazil. 





ZOOLOGY. 


A REVIEW. 


OsJECT,—to scan the subject of zoology. 
Consult dictionaries for following terms, noting facts 
gathered under three heads : 


1. Those new to the student. 
2. Those forgotten and recalled. 
8. Those gained by inference. 


1. Rodent, ‘. Anthropology, 13. Insect, 

. Ruminant, . Vertebrate, . Corpuscle, 

3. Moliusk, Hy Epizootic, 5. Crustacea, 
Herbivorous, 10. Marsupial, 16. Monkey, 
G ous, ll. Pachyderm 7. Piscivorous, 

6. plasm, 12. Ornithorynchus, 18. Boa-constrictor. 


After half an hour’s study, in which teacher and 
pupils alike engage, papers are read, facts disputed, 
erences explained, points noted for reference to ey 
and eighteen words accumulated for another similar 
exercise. 





EXAMPLE. 
1. 2. 3. 
NEw. RECALLED. INFERRED. 


The came! and llama/The rodentia are dis-/We borrow some of 
are distinguished) tinguished from) our most expres- 
from other rumia-| other orders of| sive terms in the 
ants by two differ- — by their) discussion of 


ences. thought Setsee 
usks are so called from among those 
—< te ir bodies| /2e Vertebrates form) established in the 


a sub-kingdom. discussion of the 
nects the name with Fish, as well as land) Physical organism ; 

and makes} an’ are afflict-| 98, for instance, 
it easier to remem-| ed w parasites) TUminate. I infer 
ber just what it! (epizoa.) that the organism 
means. 


of thought must 

The horse is ranked) follow some of the 

gy tay by the pachy-| rocesses by 

term tic a8 &| dermata; the tapir which the organism 

noun. The noun is} has hoofs—how) of fiesh lives and 
izooty; and the 
Tecnse is not con- 

fined to horses. 


Bacar 1 infer from Web- 
nfer from e 

of ee Ay Sey ster’s definition of 

The hawk has the ws, and five hav- protoplasm, that the 





wer of beco: ict most important ele- 
‘ar-sighted at ing sucking tu ment in vegetable 
but why is The true boa-con-| food is nitrogen. 
muscle by which he| strictor is confined wos must be 
does this called the the American division of an- 
marsupium? continent. Swepeines. 





a one selection ot o. erat be eS = 
premaantion pupil in any given line 
ay, if he will, a list of words which will 
take the pupil backward through entire —— at ; or a mis- 
cellaneous set, chief pornos | of which wo be to awaken 
thought and bring in collateral knowledge ; or aset so selected as 
weak points in the previous study ; ora set confined to 

one pews os = the science, as conch: 
the weer an Mg 


ortunity to a = into the mental state of the pupil 
ete. Such results, exchanged by t ao 
ject of Sob. stimulate inquiry "and en ce ‘he 
study. they also strengthen the review by an 
influx of new material, all of which is directly connected with the 
old. chemistry may be eieeee in 
geography a special vocabulary 
tor ethe di dictionary. Of course, the 
my will determine in a great 

of this form of review. BE. E. K. 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





General Goff took the oath as governor of West Virginia. [Of 
what state was West Virginia formerly a part? What caused the 
separation ? » What are the principal occupations of the people of 
West Virginia?) 

A severe fight took place at Bagomoyo between Arabs and Ger- 
man forces. [Why are the Germans seeking to gain a foothold in 
East Africa? What countries do the Arabs inhabit? Who is the 
founder of their religion? What part bave the Arabians played 
in the world’s civilization ?] 

King Milan has abdicated the throne of Servia. [Where is 
Servia located? What are its relations with other polit.cal 
powers of Europe 7?) 

The Hudson river opened to navigation. [How far up is this 





have moved about, and to have moved from east to west 


————— 


U. 8. military academy? At what points is the scenery the 
finest ?) 

Crispi has formed a new Italian cabinet? [What form of gov- 
ernment has Italy? What is meant by the temporal power of the 
Pope? How is the Pope's authority at present limited ?] 
Fugitives from the United States are trying to defeat the new 
extradition bill in the Dominion parliament. [What is an extra- 
dition law? How has the present defective law interfered with 
the admunistration of justice ?) 

President Harrison is besieged by office seekers. [What is civil 
service reform? What is the origin of the “ to the victors belong 
the spoils" theory? Why have presidents more or less failed in 
their attempts to reform the civil service ?] 

Efforts are being made to extend the Vanderbilt system of rail- 
roads. [What advartages do large systems have over small 
ones? What improvements have been made in raijroads in the 
past twenty-five years ?) 


FACT AND RUMOR. 





Mr. Parnell) has received congratulations even from Tories over 
his vindication. {in what way does Mr. Parnell seek to secure re- 
form? What Irish faction opposes this idea? What effect has the 
use of dynamite had on public sentiment? What portions of the 
British empire have home rule? How does the Irish strugglo re- 
semble, and how does it differ from that of the American colo- 
nies 7) 

The venerable Hannibal Hamlin was recently on the floor of the 
United States Senate, over which body he ‘presided during the 
troublous times of 1861-65. [Who was president at that time ? 
Name some events that took place from ‘61-5. What amend- 
ments to the Constitution were adopted? What states have been 
admitted to the Union since ‘61 ?)} 


C. Wellman Parks, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N 
Y., has undertaken the preparation of an exhibit of American 
periodicals, for the Paris Exposition of 1889, and requests help to 
make it complete. [What was the first American newspaper? 
What effect had the inventi mn of the telegraph on journalism ? 
The building of railroads? The completion of the Atlantic cable ? 
Name ten of the leading daily newspapers of the United States ; 
also the same number of monthly magazines, and of weekly 
papers. ] 

The printer girls of Topeka, Kan., have organized “ The Leslie 
Club,” named after Mrs. Frank Leslie. (Who is Mrs. Leslie? 
What women are noted as journalists? What are the different 
branches of the printing business ?] 

Dr. King, the Bishop of Lincoln, has been brought to trial for 
alleged violations of the ecclesiastical law. [What is the estab- 
lished church of England? What is ecclesiastical law? How did 
it originate 7] 

Confidence is felt in New Haven that the Hon. E. J. Phelps will 
henceforth make that city his home. [What position does Mr. 
Pheips now hold? Who have held it before him? How is the 
diplomatic service graded? What are the duties of consuls ?) 

Secretary Tracy and Chauncey M. Depew were members of the 
New York Iiegislature in 1862. |Give a sketch of Gen. Tracy. 
What did his predecessor do toward building up tlie navy? What 
do you know about Mr. Depew ?] 

The Queen of Sweden has aided the Swiss Dress Reform Associ- 
ation to open a store in Sweden. [Give some of the bad effects 
resulting from wearing tight clothing.) 

Marshal von Moltke, on March 8, completed his seventieth year 
of active service in the Prussian army. [In what wars has he 
been engaged? What was the result of Germany's last war with 
France?) 


Salt rheum and all skin diseases are cured by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. Sold by all druggists. 





NEW YORK CITY, 





The board of trustees, in presenting the annual report of the 
Teachers’ Mutual Benetit Association, congratulates them on their 
success during the past year. The teachers in this city failing to 
obtain assistance from the state in providing pensions, organized 
this association in 1885, and it was incorporated in 1887. Its object 
is to furnish pecuniary aid to its members, and there are two 
classes of beneficiaries: (1) Members who sball become mentally , 
or physically incapacitated for school work; (2) Male members 
who shall have taught forty years, and female members thirty- 
five years. Annuitants receive sixty per centum of the salaries 
received at the time of retirement, but no annuity shall exceed 
$600. The average umount paid to annuitants is about $550. Its 
permanent fund is $39,132.60, the interest only of which is availa- 
ble for annuities. The ussociation Bas now twenty-one annui- 
tants, of whom eleven have been retired on account of disability, 
and ten on length of service. The association has received gifts 
amounting to the sum of five thousand dollars. This association 
does not solicit charity, but there are few, if any, more worthy of 
assistance than those who have spent the best years of their lives 
educating the youth. The president is Jacob T. Boyle, and Aner 
B. Holley, secretary. 

Miss Sanborn says in the Tribune: No words can be too strong 
to describe the prevalence of expectoration in our city. The 
matting in both elevated and surface cars is literally soaked from 
the accumulated deposit, and probably many cases of illness are 
caused by the necessity of breathing the dried particles carried in 
the air from the sputa of catarrhal and consumptive passengers. 
Study for yourself this universal nuisance in the first car you 
enter. It has become so prevalent, so unendurable, and ruinous 
to clothing that I have determined to form a society for raising a 
fund to provide troughs or longitudinal spittoons and screens for 
one side of cars. Why can we not accept truthful criticism and 
profit by it. “Tis true, ’tis spitty ; spitty ‘tis, ‘tis true.” 





President Hunter, of the Normal College, bas presented his 





river navigable? What cities are located on it? Where is the 





eighteenth annual report to the trustees, which has just been 
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printed. This is the first report since the college has been placed 
by an act of the legislature under the direction of a board of 
trustees. The register shows the attendance of more than 1,800 
students at the college last year, with an average of about 1,650, 
or 150 more than the capacity of the college buildings. Three 
new classes have been formed, and the chapel and lecture roums 
were made use of for these students. President Hunter thinks 
the pressure of applicants for the college and the overstudy which 
foliows from the competition, might be avoided by distributing 
the studies over the several higher grades in the grammar 
school;, aud requiring all classes ot the first grade in any school 
to have an average attendance of at least thirty pupils. It the 
board of education were to adoptsuch a regulation for the schools 
without causing teachers of the first grade to suffer by Joss of 
salary, he believes the most difficult part of the problem would be 
be solved. The report adds: 

The additional power recently granted to the Normal College 
by statute at the request of the board of education will, it is 
believed, conduce not only to the efficiency of the institution, but 
to the benefit of the common schools. The students who entered 
the college for the sole purpose of obtaining an education, and 
who had no intention of becoming teachers, can now prosecute 
their studies for five years unimpeded by a professional training 
which they often found irksome, and for which they had little 
sympathy. There will be more room and better opportunity for 
the norma! students to practice the art of teaching in the training 
department. The tendency of the age is toward division 
and subdivision in trades and professions, and toward election in 
collegiate courses of study. Intelligent parents are usually good 
judges of what is best for the welfare of their children—a fact 
which your board recently recognized by allowing a choice of the 
study of French or German in lieu of Greek in studying for a 
degree. Every member of the faculty is of the opinion that this 
“ivision of the college into departments, one normal ani the 
other classical, is a step in the right direction; and instead of 
limiting the division to the beginning of the second year, I would 
recommend that it be permitted at the beginning of the first 
year. ~ 


BROOKLYN. 








Dr. Charles E. West, for nearly thirty years at the head of the 
Brooklyn Heights Female Semmary, and one of the best known 
educators of the city, has decided to retire from active educa- 
tional work at the end of the present year. He began teaching at 
the age of eighteen, and is now eighty years old. He was gridu- 
ated from Union College in 1832. His principal schools have been 
the Albany Classical School, the Oneida Institute, Rutgers Insti- 
tute in New York, the Buffalo Female Academy, and the school 
he has conducted in Brooklyn. His private library is one of the 
richest in the city, and he isa member of twenty-five scientific 
societies. Dr. West thinks of removing to Buffalo. 

City Supt. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, is a native of Ireland. His 
father is a Presbyterian minister in the north of [reland. When 
Mr. Maxweil came to this country he brought, among others, a 
letter to Dr. John Hall, whom his father had known when they 
were ministers together in Ireland. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


GEORGIA, 


Williams Creek Academy ‘s pleasantly located tive miles north 
of Norwood. The principal, J. H. Ware, has been a member of 
the Georgia Teachers’ Association, and attended the Teachers’ 
Normal Institute for the last three years. His methods are en- 
dorsed by the leading educators of the South. 

INDIANA. 


Prof. James G. May, the oldest teacher in this state, died near 
Salem, Washington county, of pneumonia, on February 27. He 
was eighty-four years of age, and had taught 12,000 days during 
his life-time. Mr. May looked upon teaching as a sacred calling, 
and loved the work so well that he diec teaching. His earnest 
devotion to his work has been a lesson for us all. 

The teachers of New Albany contemplate an excursion to 
Washington city early in June. 

New Albany. 








JoHN R. WEATHERS. 
NEW JERSEY. 


The first semi-annual meeting of the Morris County Teachers 
Association will be held at Dover public school building, March 
23, 1889. Some of the special features of the program are: “ A 
Familiar Talk in Geology,” by Mr. 8. C. Wheat, Madison; 
“Necessity of an Acquaintance with Psychology,” by Mr. L. J. 
Whitney, Boonton; “Is the N. J. State Reading Circle of any 
Value?” by Mr. J. O. Cooper, Mount Hope. C. F. Merrill, presi- 
dent; C. B. Hendershot, secretary. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


L. Hayden, D.D., of Dunbarton, recently made a speech in the 
state legislature at Concord in favor of the abolition of the district 
school system. Among other things he said: “ We cheerfully 
concede that in the days of our grandfathers, near the beginning 
of this current century, when towns were first divided into dis- 
tricts, this arrangement was the best which could then be devised, 
and that it met the specific wants of that age and generation. At 
that early period nearly all our peuple lived on farms, and the 
families of farmers flourished. Evidently, the reasons which 
originatea this division no longer exist. A great and depleting 
change has come over us. Our farming population is diminished. 
One-half of our people are huddled together in less than thirty 
towns and cities. In our rural regions there has entered our 
households a wide-spread und depopulating blight. Why, gentle- 
men, we have forty-seven schools, in the largest of which the 
number of scholars is three only; in others two; and in others, 
still, a unit only—just one and no more. The appropriation of 
fifty dollars, or one hundred or two hundred dollars, or even a 
larger sum, to sustain a school for one scholar only, or for a small 
multiple of one, is not frugal. The proposed town system is no 
novelty. In neighboring states, and to a limited ‘extent, in our 
own state, it has been thoroughly tried: and, wherever the trial 
‘has been really thorough, this town system ‘has been invariably 
approved,” 


NEVADA. 


The state of Nevada is comparatively young, and its educational 
institutions are not so thorough and far advanced as those in the 
East. 

Reno is situated in the western part of Nevada, nestling snugly 
in a fertile valley surrounded by mountains.- The Truckee river 
which rises in that beautiful fresh water lake, Tahoe, runs through 
Reno, winding over its rocky bed, and yields up its life in salty 
Lake Pyramid. 

Reno will probably be remembered by those who crossed tre 
snow-capped Sierras, and stopped here for a short time on their 
way to attend the teachers’ convention held in San Francisco. 
On a hi'l in the northern part of the city, facing south, stands the 
university. It was built in 1886, and contains three floors besides 
the basement. On the third floor is the normal department, or 
our so-called experiment. This is the second year of its organi- 
zation, although it is the first year that we are engaged in proper 
normal work, as the institution has now a training school in con- 
nection with the normal department. The success of our experi- 
ment exceeds what was expected by its warmest advocates. The 
number of students enrolled at present is thirty-one, and is con- 
stantly increasing. 

As far as we know, this is the only university that has a train- 
ing class in connection with its normal] department. 


Reno. ANNIE OLCORICH. 
NEW YORK. 


County Institutes. 
March 11, Clarence, conductor, Albro; March 18, Watkins, con- 
ductor, Albro; March 25, Waterloo, conductor, Stout; March 25, 
Owego, conductor, Sanford; April 8, Orange Co., conductor, San- 
ford; April 8, Port Jefferson, conductor, Albro; April 15, River- 
head, conductor, Albro; April 15, Port Jervis, conductor, Stout; 
April 15, New Brighton, vonductor, Sanford ; April 22, Matteawan, 
conductor, Albro; April 22, Rockland Co., conductor, Sanford ; 
April 22, Queens Co., conductor, Stout; April 29, Newark, con- 
ductor, Albro; April 29, South Bethlehem, conductor, Stout, 
April 29, Rhinebeck, conductor, Sanford; April 29, Brewster, 
conductor, Barnes. 
New York is to have a state association of music teachers. The 
first meeting will be held in the city of Hudson, June 25, 26, and 
27. There are to be ten concerts, and recitals of the best and most 
enjoyable music, and many lectures, essays, and debates on sub- 
jects of practical worth to the profession. School and church 
music is to ‘have special attention. Someof the best lecturers and 
essayists of the state are to provide the intellectual part of the 
program, and about twenty-five of the most popular concert 
artists will take part in the recitals, besides a large chorus. Solos 
will be given on the piano, violin, ha-p, zither, flute, and oboe, and 
the vocal music is by singers ef a world-wide reputation. Among 
the names are Wm H. Sherwood, Mme. Reve-King, Mme. Cor- 
reno, Mrs. Clara E. Thoms, Wm. Courtney, Dr. Carl Martin, Miss 
Jennie Dutton, Mme. Hun-King, Miss Adelaide Foresman, Miss 
Florence Mangam, Dr. 8. N. Penfield, A. R. Parsons, and E. M. 
Bowman. There will be reduced hotel and railroad rates. Any 
one desiring further information may address Chas. W. Landon, 
Claverack. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

A free kindergarten has been established in connection with 
our public schools. 
School banks were established in December, 1887, under author- 
ity of the town council. The first bank was opened for receiving 
deposits December 5, 1887. The total amount deposited up to 
December 3, 1888, was $1,407.36. Interest to June 30, 1888, on gen- 
eral account, $2.94. Total, $1,410.30. Amount transferred to 
individual account of pupils in government savings and ‘post 
office banks, $1.003. Amount withdrawn by depositors from 
school bank, $90.68. Balance: In government savings bank, $300. 
In Union Bank, $16.62. Total, $316.62. Grand total, $1,410.30. 


Dartmouth. H. 8. Conepon. 
OHIO. 


The state board of examiners will hold two meetings for exam- 
inations for state certificates during the year 1889. The first will 
be held in Toledo, July 4, in the high school building, and continu- 
ing July 5and 6. The second will be held in Columbus, Decem- 
ber 26, in the high school building. 


OREGON. 
The annual county institute, of Multnomah county, was held 
at Portland, February 22 aud 23. An interesting program was 
carried out. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Nowhere in South Carolina does the two-mili tax and the poll- 
tax suffice to run the schools long enough. With this fact in 
view, the recent legislature passed an act to enable school dis- 
tricts to levy special taxes to supplement the fund received from 
the regular tax. This permission offers an opportunity to every 
aspiring community in South Carolina to extend its school term, 
and otherwise increase the facilities for free education. It is ex- 
pected that during the present year many school districts will 
avail themselves of this great privilege. 

The teachers of Hampton county have organized a county 
teachers’ association, with Mr. Edward E. Britton, superinten- 
dent of the Brunson graded school, as its president. The ener- 
gzetic school commussioner, 8. J. Fitts, is sevretary, and Miss 
Alice Larissey fills the position of treasurer. The last meet- 
ing was held at Brunson, and the state superintendent of educa- 
tion, Vol. James H. Rice, was present by invitation, and delivered 
an instructive and entertaining address on the “ Public School 
System.” Hampton and Varnville, two of the towns of Hampton 
county, are deeply interested in a project to establish a graded 
school district, to embrace both of the towns. They are only two 
miles apart. 

In many of the counties of the state, it is impossible to obtain 
par value for teachers’ claims, and this fact keeps the best teach- 
ers away from such counties. 

Yorkville, Bennettsville, and Darlington have recently voted 
an extra tax levy for the su port of their schools. 

Miss Eliza McCullough wil! teach at Trenton, in Edgefield 
county, this spring and summer; she recently passed a splendid 
examination before the free schoo] board. 

Long Branch Acade ny, in the Edisto country, to the east of 
Clintonward, in Edgefield county, has been built. It is a substan- 
tial and a capacious building. For the fourth year, that fine 


LETTERS. 


342. RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS.—How far am I responsi- 
ble for the education of my pupils? CHER. 


1. You must bear in mind that education is the result of 
the self-doing of the pupil—unot of what you do, except in- 
cidentally. You do not educate the child, you cannot do 
it ; he educates himself. You may select and arrange the 
environment of the pupil ; you may stimulate him by pre- 
senting motives, but that is all. Within him lies the edu- 
cating power, placed there by a wise Creator ; do nt mis- 
use it or destroy it. 

Now, as to the pupil’s environment, you will say that it is 
fixed by the course of study—if not arithmetic, geography, 
reading, spelling, etc. I will agree that you are somewhat 
limited—that you cannot place everything around your 
pupils that you should. Still you can do very much more 
by looking at the matter from a philosophical standpoint. 
You will see that you must give lessons (to follow nature’s 
plan) on things, people,.the earth, the body, right and 
wrong, numbers, language, and drawing. The last three 
are modes of expression. If you consider this matter with 
care you will make the expression the test of the pupil’s 
advancement; you will find that he joys in telling you 
what he has learned or found out. He does not need to he 
urged to tell you what he has seen in the museums; you 
cannot repress him. This is the key to the difficulty about 
learning lessons. Hence that old rule is a good one, “ Do 
not require a pupil to learn what he does not understand.” 
2. You must constantly bear in mind that the pupil is 
not only a learning being but a doing being; in fact that 
he learns by doing. Hence you will let him do and thus 
learn, (Of course this is more applicable to young children, 
but it is applicable all along.) The joy of doing must not 
be repressed. Now to meetsome of your principal difficul- 
ties, for you may not readily connect them with these 
ground principles : 

(1) As to your failure in government. You fail because 
you do not understand the natures of the children. A 
cat’s fur was made to be stroked from head to tail. A hop 
vine has a certain way of twining itself around a pole. A 
child has a certain way to develop its nature. You must 
act in accordance with its mode of development and all 
will go well. This you will admit, readily ; but, you say, 
“They will not have reading and spelling, if I do that.” 
We think they will. 

(a) You must appeal to their love of novelty ; the lessons 
must be short ; they must not become tired. 

(b) You must let them do all they can, but direct the 
channel of doing. They want to express themselves ; let 
it be in the way of numbers, etc. 

(2) Their social instincts must be gratified,—this is the 
key to the attraction there is in the school, that all the 
terrors of the rod have not been able wholly to destroy 
Encourage the growth of the social side of their natures in 
the school-room. 

(c) You must encourage them in their efforts; that they 
please you is a mighty incentive. 

(3) As to your failure to interest them in school and 
school-work. This is the key to government and might 
have been discussed before that point was. 

(a) You must love your pupils, and let them see that 
you do. 

(b) Of course you will not scold them, and if you have 
done so will do so no more. No one loves to go where he is 
scolded. 

(c) You will show your pleasure in the work that goes 
on in the school-room. I have known teachers to tell the 
pupils that teaching was the most unpleasant of all kinds 
of work. 

(d@) You will tell your pupils when they have done well. 
Say it out boldly, ‘‘ Well done, Johnny,” “‘ A capital les- 
son, Mary,” ‘‘Isee you are improving, Sarah,” ‘‘ I could 
not do it better myself, William.’’ Why should you not? 
Will they get proud? Notabit. Undignified ? Not a bit. 

(4.) If you want to interest the people and stay a second 
term, you must interest the children. If they want you 
their parents will. Yet it is a good thing to visit the 
parents. If you do, I advise you to be full of enthusiasm 
about the schools. If you go to their houses croaking 
about their children they will not be pleased. 

Finally, we say to you that a teacher with such evident 
mental powers, ought to bein a place of considerable re- 
sponsibility. We advise you to study education as 2 young 
man would study medicine. Go to some of the summer 
schools, by all means. Buy some books on education, an¢ 
read. Join areading circle. If you can, join a teachers’ 
association that meets twice a month and has a training 
class connected with it. That you have begun with 
the ScHOoL JOURNAL is a good sign in itself. Any 
earnest teacher wo reads that and follows it, will be 4 
successful teacher. We have known thousands who have 
come up through small country schools and now hold high 
positions, who render the praise to that practical, and yet 
many-sided paper. Weurge you to read it with care. It 
is not made to be read like a story book. 

Finally, be of good courage ; do not be ashamed to pray 
much over the subject. ~Daily and hourly carry this 
matter to the Great Teacher. Of all classes of persons 
in this world He sympathizes with the teachers of little 
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$48. PARSING AND DIAGRAMMING.—I notice in the 
JOURNAL, that you seem to be not much in favor of pars- 
ing and diagramming iu grammar. What would you 
suggest in place of these, or what work do you consider the 
best for teaching language. I think this a most important 
branch of study and I want to give my pupils the benefit 
of the latest research and thought on the subject. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Mrs. GEO. M. PADEEN. 

Parsing has only an infinitesimal value, if any at all 
Our columns are open to a well written argument proving 
that the “‘common noun, third person, singular number, 
nominative case’"’ lingo has any educational value. 
Diagramming has some‘use, but not in the lower grades. 
The analysis of simple sentences can be understood by 
young students, but not if they are intricate. There are 
many sentences that cannot be diagrammed, in fact, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to represent the relation of all 
qualifying words to the eye. Here are a few examples: 
“ There is a time to laugh.” “I am ashamed to be there.”’ 
“He wishes to be good.” “ Have birds any sense of why 
they sing?’ ‘Henry sat thinking.” ‘He spoke of John 
asa genius.”’ No dingram can express the true relations 
of these words. Will our correspondent diagram the 
italicised words? Get the written endorsement of Supt. 
Luckey, and send the manuscript to us for publication. 
We have no fear of receiving any such paper for some time 
tocome. It is understood that the diagrams shall express 
the correct relations of the words with no explanations. 
This is one test used, and it is a fair one. 


344. MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC ScHOOLs.—It is 
claimed that in man.aal training pupils acquire a contempt 
for honest toil. If the training is easier than that required 
in actual life, itis the ease that results from a thorough 
knowledge of the work. It is also claimed that it lacks 
unity. This is accounted for by the fact that its demands 
are so great and wide-spread that it is difficult to select 
one in preference to another. M. E. NOBLE, 

Athens, Ga. 


345. ORDER IN THE ScHOOL-RooM.—There are three 
general principles involved in the maintenance of good 
order: (1) A thorough knowledge of human nature con- 
nected with a keen sense of justice. (2) A wise discrimi- 
nation between the wilful and accidental offenses. (3) A 
cheerful but firm manner in maintaining rules, which 
should be as few as possible. O. J.. BRIGGS. 


346. A QUESTION AND A CRITICISM.—In your “ letters’ in 
the JOURNAL you say “ three three’s means nothing.” You 
surely cannot mean what it appears to tell. In support of 
that I would like to ask if this be not right: If 1 apple 
costs a nickel, 3 apples will cost 3 nickels, Again. If 1 
book is worth 8 cents, 3 books are worth 3 groups of 8 cents 
each, or 3-8 cents, which in algebraic language has the 
same value and the same meaning as 3x. Supposing x to 
= cost, 3-8 cents can be reduced to a simpler statement, or 
24 cents. W. V. ENGLISH. 


347. RURAL ScHoois.—I know that our rural schools 
need improvement, but yet 1am pleased with their work 
asa whole. Given children of the same ages, and our 
country boys and girls are practically as far advanced as 
those of similar age in our cities. The city pupil has all 
the advantages of graded schools,and the best of appliances 
for illustratinz, but he is always with those of his own 
age, while our country pupil is mixed with those older and 
further advanced, and is stimulated to do his best because 
of this mingling with his superiors in age. Some schools 
are not so progressive as others, but taken as a whole, our 
rural schools will compare favorably in results with those 
of any state in the Union. B. H. A. 


348. WHY ARF. CRIMINALS INCREASING ?—To any one who 
will study the cause from a Bible point of view it is plain. 
In vain may people hope to teach morality without basing 
their instruction on the word of God. In most of our 
large cities the school authorities have cast out the Bible, 
and it is not permitted to be read. The result is seen 
everywhere. Criminals are multiplying. It is the legiti- 
mate fruit of our training. 


Selma, Ala. G. M. ELLiorr. 


849. CHEERING WoRDs.—I was one of the first to use ob- 
ject lessons in the country schools where I taught, where 
the idea was met by many objections from my patrons, 
they claiming that I should pay more attention to their 
books. But I did not desist, but have lived to see the day 
when the people are not so prejudiced. 


Sweet Springs, Mo. Mrs, FINLEY. 





350. THE JOURNAL APPRECIATED.—I am more than 
Pleased with the ScHooL JOURNAL this year, and it gives 
me new each week. The paper on “ Hygiene” 
is valuable for any thoughtful teacher.. 


Parishville, N.Y. GEo, A, TAFT, 


851. A CORRECTION.—The words “ At once there arose so 
wild a yell” quoted by you on page 105, current volume, 
as from Milton, are from Walter Scott. The JoURNAL is 
too good to be permitted such a lapse. A. M. B. 


352. A Few CryinG Evits.—All the learned professions 
of the age establish their own rules and restrictions, save 
the school teacher, whose power is by common consent 


*| practically delegated to those foreign to his interest. His 


calling is uuprotected. No barriers or walls surround it. 
Competition in his work is a field in which all may till. 
The examinations do not accomplish their purpose, and by 
their regular repetition only question the honor of the can- 
didate. We have not kept abreast of the progress of the 
times. Those who have spent years of toil and study for 
Uhe preparation of the work, are dragged to the same 
groveling level as the class who seek the profession simply 
as a stepping stone to some other vocation. Through op- 
tional and inoperative laws, many are permitted to rattle 
around in the teacher’s place who are totally unqualified 
by tact or talent for the position. 


Hamburgh, N. J. Wma. M. VAN SICKLE. 


353. THE READING CIRCLE.—The reading circle has come 
to stay, and every teacher should give it encouragement 
by the aid of his membership. The management of the 
New Jersey teacher’s reading circle is vested in a board 
of control or council of education. This council has 
already, in the brief period of its existence, done much to- 
ward advancing educational legislation and influencing 
public opinion in educational directions ; but in this good 
work of which we all reap the fruit, it should have the 
generous help of a united constituency. A bright day is 
dawning. Stars of educational progress are rising all 
along the morning sky. Let us join in one accord and help 
usher in the refulge t noon—a time of free schools and 
compulsory attendance, a time of no constantly recurring 
examinations, a time when the teacher’s certificate of 
qualification is good from one end of the land to the other. 

Hamburgh, N. J. Wm. M. VAN SICKLE. 


354. GOVERNMENT EXPENSES.—How does the expense of run- 
ning the * ernment of the United States compare with lw « 
running the British government ? 

The expenditures of the United States in 1887 PE. dF 
to $220,190,603 ; those of Great Britain were $449,983,760. 


355. A Liprary.—lLn a general way, what books and authors 
oome you suggest as part of a library of 100 books? O. M. P. 

It all depends on yourself. If you’re a teacher 100 theo- 
logical books will be useless to you ; if you’re fond of phil- 
osophy, you don’t want Bible commentaries. Sir John 
Lubbock’s ‘ Best One Hundred Books” may be obtained 
of us. [he lecture in which he formniated his ideas on the 
subject is in his ‘‘ Pleasures of Life,’’ published by Mc- 
Millan & Co. But don’t buy “ books you ought to have,” 
or you’ll be miserable; buy those you want. Get Emer- 
son’s essay “On Books” in Houghton’s “ Vest Pocket 
Series:” itis interesting, and will give you a good many 
ideas, and best of all get the admirable list of books pub- 
lished by us with special prices to teachers. It will be 
sent free on application. 


356, PKESIDENTIAL ELECTORS,—How are the presidential elec- 

tors elected, and how do they elect their candidates ? 
WILLIAM TJ. SmITu. 

The state conventions of the various parties nominate 
the electors, one for each representative, and one for each 
senator in Congress; thus New York having 34 representa- 
tives and two senators, has 36 electoral votes. These per- 
sons are voted for on the general election day, the ballot 
being marked “ President.’’” The Twelfth Amendment to 
the Constitution orders the electors to meet in their re- 
spective states and vote by ballot for President and Vice- 
President separately. They are to make distinct lists of 
all persons voted for by themselves for the two offices, and 
send those lists, sealed, to the President of the Senate at 
Washington. Sections 131 to 151 of the Federal Revised 
Statutes prescribe generally the proceedings of the elec- 
tors. They are to meet on the first Wednesday in Decen\- 
ber in the year in which they are appointed, in such place 
as the legislature of each state may direct. The governor 
is to give them three certified lists of those chosen to be 
electors ; the electors are to make three lists of the per- 
sons balloted for by them, for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency, and to the certified lists, annex the certificates 
furnished by the governor. They are to appoint one of 
their number to carry one of the certificates to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate before the first Weduesday in January, 
aid to send to the President of the Senate, by mail, an- 
other copy of the certificates; and the third they are to 
give to the judge of the district wherein they assemble. 


trips to Washington, and if they fail to perform their duty 
they forfeit $1,000. Article three, title 6 of chapter 6 of the 
New York Revised Statutes, requires the electors to meet 
at Albany on the first Wednesday in December, at 4 
o'clock P. 4., there to fill all vacancies in the college, t® 
choose a president and secretary, and then ballot for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States; the judge 





The messengers are paid twenty-five, cents a mile for their | *° 


spoken. of as the depositary of one of the lists of electors | 


and votes, isin this title declared to be the judge of the 
United States for the northern district of New York. The 
electors get the same mileage to and from their homes as 
the members of the legislature. 


857. ONE Way OF FINDING OuT Wao ts Guitty.—The 
pupils from a certain school came marching in from their 
recess, and one boy tripped and fell over a small sliver of 
wood which had been inserted between the iron fastening 
to the desk and the floor. The teacher stepped to the plat- 
form and said: ‘‘ Who placed that chip in the crack of the 
floor?’’ Perfect silence reigned. Again came the ques- 
tion, “ Who did this?” Not a hand was raised. She 


turned and said to me, “‘ What shall I do?” “Ask how 
many did not doit?” She asked the question. Instantly 
twenty-nine hands were raisec. One bad boy did not have 
courage to raise his hand in cither case. E. M. P. 


LENGTH OF Cospueemea. —What 1s the length = uatiee of 
thes state of California . Ww. 


Its extreme ens is 770 miles ; 
miles. 


its extreme bat 330 


359. ROBERT ELSMERE.— What do you think of this book ? 
Henry WARE. 

Mrs. Ward, its author, is first and above all things an 
“ Arnold.”” Her grandfather, old Dr. Arnold, was one of 
the most scholarly and brilliant men that England has 
ever produced, and she has inherited a noble share of the 
Arnold facility of expression and language. ‘ Robert Els- 
mere,” is simply Matthew Arnold’s essays put in romance 
by one who knew her Oxford perfectly, and her uncle as 
well. 

The literary value of the book cannot be impeached. It 
is the most notable novel we have had since the days of 
George Eliot. It is not as great as ‘‘ Middlemarch,” but it 
is our nearest approach. Neither do we look upon it as so 
completely a vicious book as some would have us believe. 
We think Mrs. Ward had an end clearly in view in writing 
the book, but we do not feel that she has reached it. In 
the first place, we are told that Robert Elsmere is won 
over by the arguments of the Squire, but we fail to appre- 
ciate those arguments. His conversion to the 'Squire’s 
views is by fartoo sudden. There is nothing to warrant it 
in the pages of this book, which is supposed to be minute. 

And again, there is a further flaw in the mental and 
spiritual condition of Elsmere at the close of the book. 
We are told of his marvelous devotion to humanity, but 
that devotion is such as came not from his new belief, but 
from his natural desire to atone for his defection from a 
faith which did satisfy him for years, to one which never 
can. The quickening of his charity, if so one might put it, 
was but the quickening of his conscience. — 





ATTENTION CALLED TO PorM.—How was attention firs 
called to the poem “ If I should die to- mages 2” 

Rider Haggard quoted the poem “If I should die to 
night,” and attention was thus called to it. It was written 
by Miss Belle E. Smith, at present a teacher in Tabor Col- 
lege, Tabor, Iowa, and was first published in the Christian 
Union, June 18, 1873. 


361. Tae POWER OF THE PRESIDENT —Does the power of the 
President of the United States exceed that of the Queen of Eng- 
land? 


Yes. The President has the veto power, which the 
Queen has not. The Queen has absolutely no power; her 
ministers do all the work, assume all the responsibility, 
yond she must do as they direct. Parliament changed the 
line of succession in 1688, and can abolish or starve out roy- 
alty by refusing to grant supplies. The Queen nominally, 
can dissolve Parliament; really the ministers do it, who 
are responsible not to the Queen, but to the people; but 
after Parliament is dissolved, the ministers as such have 
no voice in the elections. 





QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 


255. Reau SLATE Stone BLACKBORD.—Will you tell me one or 
more owners of quarries where real slate stone blackboard is got 
out? RICHARD M. MILBURN. 

Jasper, Ind. 

256. EXAMINATIONS.—Have you any knowledge of schools that 
have abolished examinations, and what plan has been subeiputed 
to determine promotions? a 


257. A PROBLEM.—Find one of two equal arnual payments 
that will discharge a six per cent. interest-bearing Got os $1,000. 
E 


ADER. 
258. DsprH oF CIsTERN.—How deep must a cylindrica) cistern 
be, whose diameter is 10 feet, ." hold 00 hogsheads of water? 
READER. 
250. INCENTIVES TO STUDY,—Name ten incentives to study. 
READER. 


TRAINING,—State briefly what the teacher should 
aim atin eet inkiee taral training of his puplis, and how he may hope 
attain the desiied result. READER. 


261. CHEESE OR CHEESES.—Which is correct to say, a dozen 
cheese or a dozen cheeses ? 8. H. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ELEMENTS OF THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS, with a Key to the 
Solution of Differential Equations, and a Short Table of 
Integrals. By William Elwood Byerly, Ph.D. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Boston: Published 
by Ginn & Co. 888 pp. $2.15. 


This large and valuable book is a sequel to a treatise on 
the Differential Calculus, by the same author, already in 
use,—and is prepared as a text-book. In addition to the 
subjects usually treated in a text-book, on the Integral Cal- 
culus, this work contains an introduction to Elliptic Inte- 
grals and Elliptic Functions ; the Elements of the Theory 
of Functions ; a Key to the Solution of Differential Equa- 
‘ions, and a Table of Integrals. The age ny of Definite 
Integrals is much more fully treated in this revised - 
tion, than in the earlier publication, and in addition to 
other new mattér, there will be found a chapter on Line 
Surface, and Space Integrals. The Key has been enlar, 
and improved, and the Table of Integrals has been much 
enlarged, and now included with the calculus, instead of 
being published in a separate form. 





A TEXT BOOK OF ELEMENTARY BIOLoGy. ByR. J. Harvey 
Gibson, M.A. Mlustrated with 192 Engravings. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. And New York: 15 East 16th 
St. 362 pp. $1.75. 

A volume on elementary biology, by an author of ex- 
perience as a university teacher upon the subject, comes 
as a very welcome guest. It is the opinion of Professor 
Gibson, that a student must first undergo a preliminary 
training in the facts and conclusions of physics and 
chemistry, before he can properly appreciate and be bene- 
fited by the study of biology,—devoting both time and 
labor to the application of the general laws of these 
sciences to the special phenomena of plant and animal 
life. To make this condition an easier one for ordinary 
students, the professor has summarized, in a preliminary 
chapter, the principal conclusions of the inorganic sciences, 
devoting special attention to those laws on which the 
higher science of biology is founded. In a most interest- 
ing and instructive manner, the succeeding chapters of 
the book, keep prominently in the foreground the depen- 
dence of biology on physics and chemistry, and the re- 
lationship of morphological and physiological details to 
general principles. The botanical aspect of biology is 
made especially prominent, because plant morphology and 
physiology, from their relative simplicity and clearness, 
as compared with animal morphology and physiology, 
are more suited for elementary study. The great divis- 
ions of the subject, as arranged by Professor Gibson 
are,—Matter and Energy,—Protoplasm,—Individual and 
Tribal Life—Distribution and Classification,—The Mor- 
phology and Physiology of the Simplest Living Organ- 
isms—Protista,—Unicellular Plants,—Protophyta,—Un- 
cellular Animals—Protozoa,—Metaphyta—Vascularia,— 
Metazoa— Invertebrata,—Metazoa—Vertebrata,—followed 
by History of Biology. The illustrations are excel- 
a, Som, full of interest, and the greatest possible aid to 

e study 


THE STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF NEW YORK. 
With the Text of its Constitution. By Orlando Leach. 
An Appendix to ‘‘Our Republic.” Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn. Boston & New York. 104 pp. 36 cents. 

The importance of the state of New York, is unquestion- 
able, and -what is more necessary than a — under- 
standing of it in all its departments? It is the first in 
aa. and surpasses all the others in the extent of 
ts manufacturing and commercial wealth. Tothe student, 
too, it is full of historical interest, and Mr. Leach has 


struck the keynote when he offers to so many thoughtful 
people this valuable little book. Everything in connection 
with the vital interests and prosperity of the state has 


been skilfully included in its pages. The body of the book 
is arranged in paragraphs of greater or lesser lengths, 
making its conteats valuable as a text-book for schools. 
Tt touches everything,—individual rights, voters, the legis- 
lative power, the executive power, the governors, and all 
state officials, the Civil Service Commission, State Board 
of Health, Quarantine, Labor Bureau, State Board of 
Charities, the county court, county officials, villages, 
cities, taxes, and all the other important — that go to 
constitute a state with its government. This part of the 
volume closes with a list of the salaries of state officers. 


Following this, is the Constitution of the State of New| ® 


York, adopted November 3, 1846, as Amended, and in force 
January 1, 1889. The state assembly districts are given, 
with a table of departments, districts, and counties, which 
are embraced in a general term of the supreme court. 
complete index closes the book. 


CEcIL’s KNIGHT. By E. B. Hollis. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor place. 349 pp. $1.25. 


There is always something fascinating to boys and girls 
in a good, wide-awake school story. If it is true to life, it 
will thoroughly appreciated. ‘‘Cecil’s Knight” is a 
genuine one, beginning on a sunny afternoon, with the 
scholars preparing neat flower beds, the boys bringing good 
soil, and the girls plants and seeds. Louis Thorne, the 
hero or “ Knight,” is a grand, good boy, fond of school, 
fun, and home. iss “‘ Cecil” isa shocming young lady, 
fond of boys, and especially admired by the little ‘“Knight’ 
Louis. The book is full of lessons, and should be 
read to be appreciated, as a few words tell only a small 

of its genuine worth. It is well bound and makes a 
nice looking book. 


PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING. Keeping House Without 
Knowing How, and Knowing How to Keep House Well. 
By Catherine Owen. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
a — & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 192 pp. 


Many things are done in these days after the progressive 
fashion, including euchre, and now Miss Owen gives us a 
volume On progressive housekeeping. Her pen has been 
impelled to write many useful things recently, and last, 
but not least, is this book. Practical, every-day opera- 
tions form the foundation for her theme. er some in- 
troductory remarks, she gives an order of work for Mon- 
day, with advice good for every day in the ~eck,--the 
Monday dinner, washing, ironing, bedroom +/ork,—wash- 
ing es and caring for lamps,—work for Wednesday 
and Thursday. The waste of the hovsebsid comes next in 
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economical buying, housecleaning, and a variety of just as 
useful points are touched and made clear. This Y"¢ be 
called one of the useful, practical, sensible, books the 
year. 


P TERENTI AFRI ANDRIA ET HEAUTON TIMORUMENOS. 
ted, with an Introduction and Notes. By Andrew F 
West, Ph.D. New York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
Square. 265 pp. $1.50. 
The Introduction to this volume, by Dr. West, is a com- 
rehensive and full description of the native beginnings of 
tin and Greek comedy,—Meander,—Latin comedy under 
Greek influence,—Terence,—Early Roman theatres,—the 
public games,—divisions into acts and scenes,—language 
of Terence,—his 
vation of the text. Terence closes the roll of the great 
Latin comedians. Born in Carthage, 186 B. C., he served 
asa slave to the senator Terentius Lucanus, who was so 
much pleased with the youth that he brought him up gen: 
teelly. His six plays have been preserved and transmitted 
tous. The “ Andria” was first performed 166 B. C.—the 
** Hecyra,’”’ 165 B. C.,—the ‘‘ Heauton Timorumenos,”’ 163 
B. C.,—the “ Eunuchus”’ in two 8, 161 B. C., and the 
“‘ Adelphi,” 160 B. C. The text of this edition is sub- 
stantially that of Umpfenbach, but the editor, while 
taking advantage of the thoughts of other writers, has 
added some of his own; and in doing so, it has been his 
aim to combine in one the lights which come from various 
sources and modes of interpretation, in order to make 
clear. The object is, to make the student acquainted with 
Terence’s Latin as a model of refined style. 


THE ENGLISH RESTORATION AND Louis XTV. From the 
Peace of Westphalia to the Peace of Nimwegen. By 
Osmund Airy, M. A. With Three Maps. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 292 pp. $1.00. 


The epoch of Eurvpean history which the author has 
discussed in this volume, is an epoch of Restorations,— 
differing widely from each other, in correspondence with 
the varying circumstances of the countries in which oe | 
took place. The interest and importance of the peri 
covered is sufficient for this new volume of the “ Epoch 
Series’? a warm reception, while the author’s clear, con- 
cise, and interesting style, will still further commend it to 
students and lovers of history. Both the arrangement and 
treatment are calculated to arouse and sustain interest. 
The struggle between Charles II. and the Parliament, the 
wars of the English and French with the Dutch; the Par- 
liamen and the New Fronde, the t figures of the 
time, the French King, Mazarin, Cardinal de Retz, and the 
Prince of Conde—all are vividly described. The analysis 
of the character and reign of Louis XIV. is particularly 
brilliant. The three maps are excellent, showing ‘“ Ger- 
many and the Territorial Provisions of the Peace of West- 
halia, 1648,’—“‘United Provinces and Spanish Low 
ountries,” with a map illustrating the ‘‘ Campaigns on 
the Upper Rhine.” 


SyYsTEMs OF EDUCATION. A History and Criticism of the 
Principles, Methods, Organization, and Moral Discipline 
Advoca «ae pans Educationists. = John Gill. 
Boston: Published by D.C. Heath & Co. 312 pp. $1.10. 


In this “‘ fourteenth edition” is found an old established 
book in new dress. There has been a thorough revision of 
the Notes, and a few passages, unnoticed in former edi- 
tions, have been explained,—otherwise the book is the 
same old friend that has held a high position in the estima- 
tion of teachers and thinkers for many years. The science 
of education, is dwelt upon with greater force at the pres- 
ent time than ever before, and the great aim of educators 
now, of all grades, is to place the art of teaching upon a 
scientific basis. A yay fy the history of the syoteme of 
yo “ga as found in this volume, is an invaluble help to 
teachers. 


MISCELLANEOUS READINGS AND RECITATIONS. Edited b 

H. E. Holmes. Publication Department of the National 

oo of Elocution and Oratory. Philadelphia. 508 pp. 
1.50. 


Miss Holmes is a successful teacher of elocution, as well 
asa ig oye reader and speaker, and experience entitles 
her to the position of editor of this excellent book. Itis 
full of humor, pathos, and eloquence, and is designed for 
public and social entertainment, and use in colleges and 
schools. Every student and teacher, as well as lover of 
good reading, should secure a copy, as it is a most conveni- 
ent thing to own, and may be needed at any time. The 
pone | contains both poetry and prose, new and old, but all 


REPORTS. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT OF AUBURN, N. Y., 1888. B. B. Snow, 
superintendent. 


The important event of the year was the completion of the new 
high school — The building was dedicat:d June 5. The 
registration was 3,537, and the average attendance 2,811. The 
registration fell off 233, and the attendance 177. on account 
of the opening of a German Catholic parochial school, and parti 
by reason of the suspension of a manufacturing establishmen 
The superintendent adds: “ Both causes are to be regretted, the 
one as indicating a temporary decline in business prosperity, the 
other as tending to promote race and clannish distinctions.” 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF SCHOOLS OF UTAH, 
1886-7. P. L. Williams, commissioner. 


In some counties and localities there is urgent need for addi- 
tional and better school buildings and accommodations. In Salt 
Lake City and county there are not suitable and comfortable 
buildings sufficient to accommodate more than one-third of the 
school population. The commissioner is convinced that the qual- 
ification and earnestness of the teachers in the central portion of 
the territory, at least, is far in advance of the supply of pane, 
apparatus, and proper provision for their compensation. 
— of schools was 467; teachers, 561; average atte 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 1888. Miss E. C. Sabin, superintendent. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE CITY OF MEM- 
PHIS, ~ wean of 1885-6 and 1886-7. Charles H. Collier, superin- 
tenden 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS OF SAVANNAH, 
1888. W.H. Baker, superintendent 


TAIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
SUPERINTENDENT OF St. PAUL, MINN., 1887-8. 8. 8. Taylor, 
superintendent. 

The work done in the manual training school, established at the 
ming of the school year, was hig creditable. Numerous 

les were manufactured, showing that considerable skill, in 
addition to the mental discipline, had been acquired. The report 





* | ative. 


style and influence,—metres, and preser- | lic 


by 
Y|“The Brownies’ Snow 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS oF 

Orica, N. Y., 1888. Andrew McMillan, superintendent. 

* Comparing the schools with those of a few years ago, it is found 
that there has been a steady advance. Public interest in educa- 
tion was put to the test at the last charter election on a question 
of raising funds for one new school-house, and the 
academy. The result was an almost unanimous vote in the > 
re were 6,474 pupils enrolied during the year, and the 
average attendance was 4,703. 
ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT OF FALL River, MAss., 1887-8. Wm. 

Connell, superintendent. 

The principal event during the year was the dedication of the 
high school given to the city by B. M. C. Durfee. The building is 
very handsome architecturally, and is provided with an observa- 
tory, in which is a telescope. interest manifested in the pub- 

schools was very great, which was indicated by a large increase 
in the enrollment, and in the average attendance. | 


Tre History or EDUCATION IN NoRTH CAROLINA, Circular of 
Information, No. 2, of the National Bureau of Education. By 
Charles Lee Smith, of Johns Hopkins University. 


This will prove exceedingly valuable, as the history of educa- 
tion in North Carolina has never before been written. Among 
the features worthy of notice is a very complete sketch ot the 
—e, of North Carolina, illustrated with several full-page 
LITERARY NOTES. 
HooGurTon, MIFFLIN & Co. have just issued a new life-size por- 
trait of Dr. Holmes, which is even better than the earlier one, 
SoriBNER & WELFORD publish a new volume of the “ Hibbert 
Lectures,” entitled, “‘ Greek Influence on Christianity.” 
D. C. Heatu & Co. publish, in their series of ‘Guides for Science 
Teaching,” “ Hints for Teachers of Physiology,” by Dr. Henry P. 
Bowditch, of the Harvard Medical School. 

Lze & SHEPARD, Boston, have in press Samuel Adams Drake's 
*“ Decisive Events in American History, Burgoyne’s Invasion of 
1777, with an outline sketch of the American Invasion of Canada, 
1775-6.” 

Dopp, MEAD & Co. will issue a voiume of the letters and diaries 
of Emin Pasha. 

LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co. are about to publish a volume of 
poems by Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Lovet & Co, have begun the publication of Lovell’s Interna- 
tional Series of new works of fiction, issued by arrangement with 
the authors. 

J. B. Lrperncorr Co. have published * A Demoralizing Mar- 
riage,” by Edgar Fawcett, and Vol. III. of the revised “ Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia.” 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
. Decisions in Appeal Cases during the year 1888, by Hon. A. 5S. 
Draper. 

Proceedings of the Armstrong (Pa.) County Teachers’ Institute 
held Nov. 29 to Dec. 2, 1888. ‘ 
Educational Leaflet No. 30, of the Industrial Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. The subject treated in this leaflet is “‘ The 
Profession of Teaching,” by Edgar D. Shimer, Ph.D. 


MAGAZINES. 

The leading article in the M ine of American Hi for 
March, describes the “ Historic Homes and Landmarks” about 
the Battery and Bowling Green, New York. Teachers would do 
well to carefully the article, entitled * America; The World's 
Puzzle in Gongraehy,” “German Family and Social | ife,” and 
“Thrilling Adventure of a Kentuc 


oneer,” are two articles 
that will be read with interest. March St. Nicholas has a 
very timely article on “‘ Washington as an Athiete.”” The series 
on “The utane of the Republic,”” by Edmund Alton, is con- 
tinued. “ Down hill with a Vengeance” is an illustrated article 
W. H. Gilder. “The Sun’s Sisters,” by Prof. Boyesen, and 
ag by Palmer Cox, are among the 
other pleasing articles. hrenological Journal and Science 
a= for March give first place to an eminent electrician, 
yal E. House. There are also sketches of Mr. Sew: rs. 
Benjamin Harrison, and Cardinal La rie. In the March 
Buyer is an entertainmg sketch of Charles Dudley Warner. 
There is a portrait of tie Western author, Joseph Kirtland. 
sketch of Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley, the transla‘ 
Balzac. -The Political Science Quarterly for March, contains 
the following articles: ‘“ Scientific Anarc .” by BH. L. Osgood ; 
“Income and Property Taxes,” by Prof. Gustay Cohn; “ An 
Enghsh View of Irish on,” by HA. O. Arnold Forster; “ The 
Internal Crisis in France,” by A. Gauvain; “The Ballot in New 
York,” by A. C. Bernheim; “ Bryce’s ‘American Common- 
wealth,’ by Prof. Woudrow Wilson..——Those who open the 
North American Review for March will find a treat both as re- 
= variety and literary _ . Among the articles that may 
mentioned are: ‘Old Times in California,” by General W. T. 
Sherman; * Humanity’s Gain from Unbelief,” by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M, P.; “ Delia Bacon’s Unhappy Story,” by Ignatius 
Donnelly ; “ Legislative Injustice to Railways,” Henry lews; 
“ Common-sense and Co: een George 8. Boutweil; “ Er- 
rors in Prof. ce’s * Commonw' *” by Gen. L. 8S. Bryce; 
“ Does American Farming Pay ?” by George B, Lo-ing. 

















Called Back. 


There is a famous novel by Hugh Conway entitled ‘Called 
Back.” From a facetious proneness we are indirectly reminded 
that this is also the name of the supporter of erect stature, the 
spinal column is ‘ back.’ Disease may weaken it—weari- 
ness wear it, health leave it; briefly, prostration may drive its 
vigor away. But we are pat to remind you that vigor also 
may be “ called back,” by Compound Oxygen treatment. 

Here is some encouragement : 

PENSACOLA, FLA., July 25, 1888. 

“T suffered from a very severe and obstinate case of bronchitis. 
I had tned a t many doctors’ remedies, and while I am not 
entirely well, I am very greatly improved, and feel fully assured 
that the same is due to your Compound Oxygen Treatment.” 

WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON TERR., April 9, 1888. 

“T have now used your Compound SE Treatment for two 
months, and feel much better than I did before using it. My 
inage hold double the amount of air they did at the time I first 
tried it.” N. K. GABRIEL. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 4, 1888. 
I will al nd Com oat rs) ry test 

* always recomme po m as grea’ 
vitalizing aguat known ; for I certainly feel that it has prolonged 
my life.” Mrs. 8. H. HENDERSON. 

If you desire pactosing pat of its efficacy—that is, if you 
will consider authentica' timonials as such, then send for our 
brochure of 200 pages containing full and explicit information 0D 
the subject of Compound Oxygen, ther with a record © 
cures in many cases comsamipann, asthma, catarrh, bronchitis. 


arepepeia. hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism. neura £74, 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be forwarded free of 








order, with a variety of common-sense recipes in 
uses of waste material, fat, etc. 


servants, marketing. 





to | average number 


Lindicates that the Fos was one of growth end developasent. 

2 Sem belonging to the schools was 10,144, and 
the average daily attendance 9,424. 
‘ 





to one addressing Drs. SraRKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 
eal Btscet, Phulndclohiss Pa.; or 381 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. weary 
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NEW BOOKS 3" D.C. HEATH & CO. 


Hyde’s Lessons in English, Book I. For 3rd and 4th years of school. Con- 
tains exercises for reproduction, picture lessons, letter writing, uses of parts of speech, etc. 


35 cents. 


Hyde’s Lessons in English, Book II. 
f language. 


technical grammar for correct use 0: 
Meiklejohn’s English Grammar. 


simplicity. $1.30, 


Williams’s Composition and Rhetoric b 
college. Combines the smallest amount of theory with an abundance of practice. 75 cents. 


Strang’s Exercises in English. 
for criticism and correction. 30 cents. 


Hodgkin’s Studies in English Literature. Gives full lists of aids for labor- 
atory method. 24 authors. A separate pamphlet for each author. Price 5 cents each or per 


hundred, $3.00. 


And a large number of French and German Texts. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


Also composition, versification, paraphras- 
ing, etc. For high schools and colleges. 80 cents. a ‘ . 


Meiklejohn’s English Literature. For high schools and colleges. A compact 
and reliable statement of the essentials. 80 cents. 


Meiklejohn’s English Language. The above two books inone volume. Read- 
able style. Treats salient features with a master’s skill and with the utmost clearness and 


Examples in Syntax, Accidence, and Style 


For Grammar schools. 


Has enough 
54 cents, 


Practice. For high school and 





PUBLISHERS, 


Compayre’s Lectures on Teaching. ‘The best book in existence on the 
theory and practice of education,”— Supt. MACALLISTER, Philadelphia. $1.60, 
Gill’s Systems of Education. (i4th Thousand.) ‘It treats ably of the Lan- 
caster and Bell movement in education,—a very important phase.”"—Dr. W. T. HarRgs. $1.00. 
Matleson’s Early Training of Children, “The best book for mothers I 
ever read.””"—ELIZABETH P, PEABODY. 60 cents. 

D’ Ooge’s Coleguie Latina. Contains forty Latin dialogues, and is designed to 
accompany the leading Latin Lessons. Aims to teach by the oral use of simple Latin. 40 cents. 

Old South Leaflets on U. S. History. Reproduction of important political 
and historical papers, accompanied by useful notes. 5 cents each; or per hun«tred, $3.00. 

Badlam’s Number Chart. 11xi4inches. Designed to aid in teaching the four 
tundamental rules in lowest primary grades. 5 cents each, or per hundred, $4.00. 

Pierce’s Review Number Cards. Two cards, 7x9, for rapid work for second 
and third year pupils, 3 cents each; per hundred. $2.40. 

Fuller’s Itlustrated Primer. Presents the word-method in a very attractive 
form to the youngest readers. 25 cents. 

Wright’s Nature Reader, No, III. Has-lessons in plant-life, grasshoppers, 
butterflies, and birds. Just ready. 45 cents. 


Ventura’s Mantegazza’s Testa. A book to help boys toward a complete self- 
development. $1.25. 


ALWayYs ENCLOSE ABOVE PRICES WHEN ORDERING SAMPLE Copy. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





OPENS 
JULY 2. 


SIXTEENTH CHAUTAUQUA SEASON. 





A DAILY PROGRAM OF LECTURES, CONCERTS, RESDIFGS AND ENTERTAIPMEATS BY LEADING MEN AND WOMEN. 


Laue Summer School fur Teachers, 











COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


W. R. HARPER, Yale, Prin. 


Faculty of Able Professors, 
Courses in wide range of language, 
Literature, history, art and science. 


TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 


Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, Principal. 


Best Pedagogical Methods 
With Practical Applications, 
Dr, Hailman on Kindergarten Work. 





AUG. 26. 
AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Dr. H. BR. PALMER, Director. 


Seven Weeks’ Courses in Voice, Com- 
pessen, Harmony, Public School Music, 
iano, Organ, etc, 





The Best Corps of Instructors. 
The Lowest Rates of Tuition. 





SCHOOL OF ENGLISH BIBLE WILL HOLD TWO SESSIONS, - - 


eae Ska, JOLY BE_LAUGUET 1a The Most Liberal Club Rates. 





PROF. J. P. MAHAFFY, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, WILL BE SPECIAL GUEST CF CHAUTAUQUA AUG. 6-14. 


The Cheapest Board. 





For full information as to board, railroad pean | Address 
program, and for circulars of schools, . 


W. A. 


Most Attractive Section of Country. 
Large circulars ready April ist. 


DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, WN. Y. 





BEATTY URGANS 
ote 





INDERGARTEN A'TERIAL 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 


Free to all applicants. Address, 


SHFRMAN WILLIAMS, 


7 EAST (4th 8ST., N.Y. GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 








Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching. 
504 pages. $1.50. 

This work presents the “New Education” in 
its simplest and most practical form, while it 
carefully avoids the vagaries and im cable 
fancies of the mere theorist. All of its methods 
have been tested in the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture. 
504 pages. $1.50. 


This work describes in a simple and concise 
form the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
its faculties. 


Philosophy of Frithmetic. 
570 pages. $2.00. 


“Every school library should have a Copy of 
it, and every teacher of mathematics will find it 
indispensable.”"—National Journal of Education, 
Boston. 





These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years 
Principal of the First State Normal School of 
Pennsylvania. 

Spectal prices for introduction and to teache 
for examination. Sold by all Booksellers. or mailed 
upon receipt of price 


The Normal Publishing Company’ 


1124 Arch St., Philade'phia. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


, ’ 
Brockway’ s Teachers’ Agency 
‘ormerly Chicago), 
Supplies superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Recommends schools to parents. 
SPECIAL TEACHER’S EXCURSION TO 


PARIS freer rn 


visiting England, France, Germany, the 
Rhine, Belgium and Holland. All travel and 
hotels FIRST-CLASS. Finest line of Steamers cross- 
ing the Atlantic. Low Rates, Rooms are being 
rapidly taken. | Send for circular, free. 

E. TOURJEKR, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW 
Good Teach Supplied with Positions. 
Schools applied with Good Teachers. Send 











samp for our new application blanks. 


A NEW TEXT-BOOK ON 


CIVICS. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


By FRANCIS N. THORPE, 
Professor of History and Political Science in the 
Philadelphia Manual Training School and 
Lecturer on Civil Government in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Thorpe’s Civics is a book of inspirations 
and aspirations. It is a book which in 
method, manner, and scope will secure 
| the approval of every teacher that exam- 
ines it. It will go into general use and 
will at once take rank as a leading text- 
| book on the subject. Specimen copy for 
examination will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to teachers on receipt of ninety 
cents. Please address, 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teac rns ne! 


American and Foreign Teac’ Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 


iT ~~ Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 








spent. Selling and renting of school property, 
OOL FURNITURE and schools sup; Best 
references furvished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Feurth 
Avenue, New York City. 


NO FE FOR REGISTRATION. 


BEST FA eine. 
LEPICTENT SERVICE, 
RGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance but in providing 
for Stamp. 


com- 
served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. E. AVERY, 

American Sowoot Burgav, 2 W. l4th., N. Y. 

For larger salaries, or change ef location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
State Street, Chicago, Ll. Orville Brewer. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The School and Coll Bureau of Elm- 
burst (Chicago), Lll., has to date (Feb. 10) 
* received letters from over 200 of its former 
trons and others. These letters contain notices of vacancies and requests to select suitable can- 
idates. Such letters are now coming in daily. The vacancies are in City and Village Schools, in 
Universities and Colleges, State Normals, Academies, Seminaries, Private Schools, etc., etc. 
Teachers, in selecting an ugency, shouid not lose sight ot the FACTS, VERY IMPORTANT FACTS, that, 
1. We get our vacancies direct from employers; 2. We had over 1100 of these last season, 400 more 
than we could find suitable candidates to recommend; 3. While other agencies boast of filling 
vacancies by “the hundreds,” (usually from 100 to 200), they have long lists of registered teachers 
not yet provided for, thus giving new members “a slim chance”; 4. Our plan of rejecting appli- 
cants whom we cannot serve keeps our list of registered teachers down to such numbers that each 
member receives individual and personal attention. 5. Our tration fee is reduced to cover the 
necessary expense of registration. Now is a good time to send for blank and circulars. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 








oe good positions paymg $1,200 or more have you filled in New Werk State 
WHAT during the past year?’’ . 

Thus wrote a prominent principal in N. Y. who bas since registered in this Agency. We are glad that 
teachers are thus showing a spirit ER disposition to patronize encies 
of investigation and are evincing a that can show results airealy oa 
duced, instea . of following after irresponsible concerns which are profuse in glittering generalities 
and great things that they can do (over the left). In reply to the U 1 N 
above, we mention the following :—Brooklyn, $2,000; N eretee 1,700 ; ES oO 
New Paltz, $1,600; Port Chester, $1,500 ; Palmyra, Lyons, $1,300; Fort Plain, Coxsackie (two), War- 
wick, West New Brighton, Long Islana City, $1,200, and a large number at $1,000 and less. Send for 
Manual of the UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





WwW. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
is no experi- 
ment. It 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU =<? 


established patronage extending from Maine to California, and from Minnesota to Texas. The 
testimonials from its patrons show that the Manager’s experience of over twenty-five years as 
teacher and p ery ener enables him fully to comprehend the needs of schools and the fitness of 
teachers, and that by conscientious representation, honesty and fair dealing, the ! ureau has won 
a reputation that gives its candidates the very best prospects of success. Good teachers should now 
r for Fail vacancies. Send for application form and list of testimonials, to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 70 
Monroe Street, Chicago, [ll. Combines the best features 
* ever offered by an Agency. 
L Be registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest effort on our part to place you and earn a 
commission. 

2. No time wasted in “ referring "—we recommend direct. 

3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 

Send stamp for forms. Address, 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


yw’s EXCH AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
4" ———““¥e,/Teachers’ Agency. 
Teachers’ Bureau. 


Introduces to catinges, schools, and families, su- 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) perior Professo incipals, Assistants, Tutors, 


Teachers, and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
deluog eto tg, Ooeee Schools, Families — tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 


Also on or 
Gaur tete and Oashiers to Business Firms. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Address (iirs.) ty CULVER, 


Ave. Xx American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Neivpas BOSTON. 2! Fit? 








wo" 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855, 

7 East 147H Sreeet, N. Y. 














E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors. 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED. #axs ioc, 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THz JouRNAL when communicating 





with advertisers. 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record THood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists. 
$l- six for $5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO.,, 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





SCOTT’S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Paiatable as Milk. 


—— 

Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Tlypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anzmia and Debility, 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
Z this ? latahl. Pu Jal, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
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¢ ORSETS 
Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








50 The WONDERFU: 
Lit 
ta . 
wee . Price 


as’ 
Library, 





Fancy Carpet Folding Ree ane mock Al 
PORK RRS SeVCEES, Blovonney ee” 


PEDES and SEL 
ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 


Over {00 different designs. 
Our Patent tie Brake on all Car. 
have discontinued 


moles — e 


your orders 
with the makers you C 













[HE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The present is a day of utilitarian liter- 
ature ; ple are most interested in the 
books that tell them how to do and to 
make, and to accomplish certain things. 
People want such books as Elementary 
Building Construction and rage 2 by 
Edward J. Burrell ; Exercises in Wood- 
working for Handicraft Classes ia Elemen- 
tary and Technical Schools, by William 
Cawthorne Unwin, F.R.S.; An Intreduc- 
tion to Machine Drawing and Design, by 
David Allan Low, lecturer on engineer- 
ing in Allan Glen’s Institution, Glasgow ; 
Workshop Appliances, including descrip- 
tions of some of the gauging and measur- 
ing instruments—hand-cutting  twols, 
lathes, drilling, planing, and other 
machine tools used by engineers, by C. P. 
B. Shelley, M.I.C.E. ese books are 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 15 East Sixteenth street, New York, 
who will be happy to send their Catalogue 
of General and Educational Books post 
free to any address. 





For ease and delight in school work, 
there are many excellent devices, but 
among them all, none is more gratifying 
to both teacher and pupils than the Sun- 
beam Pencil Tablets for Schools, manu- 
factured by the Acme Stationery and 
Paper Co., 59 Duane street, New York. 


The value of Civics as a study can hard- 
ly be over-rated in a country like this; 
and a good book devoted to the subject is 
sure to meet the approval of live teachers 
and school officers. Such a book is ‘‘ Our 
Republic :” A Civil Government for High 
Schools and Academies, by Prof. M. B. C. 
True, author of *‘ Civil Government of 
Nebraska,” and Hon. John W. Dickinson, 
Secretary of Mass. Board of Education. 
A aa New York edition is now ready. 
The book is published by Messrs. Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Schools and laboratories using chemicals 
and chemical apparatus will be glad to be 
reminded of Messrs. Eimer & Amend, of 
205 Third Avenue, New York, importers 
and manufacturers of Chemical Appar- 
atus, and Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
Chemists, colleges, schools, and labora- 
tories, are supplied with the best goods at 
the lowest prices, Bunsen’s Burners and 
Combustion Furnaces, are a specialty in 
manufacture. 


Don’t hide your light under a bushel! 
One need not be reminded of the advan- 
tage of neatly dressed feet. These may 
always be secured by applying to your 
shoes Brown’s French Dressing for Ladies’ 
and Children’s Boots and Shoes. It was 
awarded highest honors at Philadelphia, 
Berlin, Paris, Melbourne, Frankfort, Am- 
sterdam, New Orleans. The Paris Medal 
is on every bottle. 


Students of the classic languages have 
learned to appreciate the imterlinear clas- 
sics published by Messrs. Charles De Silver 
& Sons, No. (G) 1,102 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. This series includes Virgil, Cesar, 
Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, 
Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis, and Clark’s 
Practical and ive Latin Grammar. 
The method of this mfg ows appears to be 
founded upon the well-known remark of 
John Milton, that ‘‘ We do amiss to spend 
seven or eight years, merely scraping to- 
gether so much miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and 
delightfully in one year.”” The same house 
also publish Sargent’s Standard Speak- 
ers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s 
School Histories, Lord’s School Histories, 
Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


The publishers of Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (A. J. Johnson & Co., 11 
Great Jones street, New York), have a 
few splendid openings for energetic men, 
and knowing their Cycl ia as we do, 
we advise our teacher friends to address 
them at once with a view of representing 
so well known a firm. : 


Singing is not only a means of grace in 
the church, but a po ewe the same 
time delightful—aid to discipline and true 
education in the school-room. Teachers 
and pupils will alike welcome among the 
new school music books the Voice of 
Song Series, by Prof. Ellsworth C. Phelps, 
instructor vf music in the public schools 
of Brooklyn. This is a choice collection of 
simple, beautiful songs, adapted to 
primary and intermediate grades of 
schools, with a practical, systematic, well- 
graded course of elementary vocal exer- 
cises suited to children’s voices. The 
series)is published by Messrs. Taintor 
— & Co., 18 Astor Place, » New 





THE LOST ATLANTIS. 

For many centuries there has been a tra- 
dition of a long lost island called Atlantis. 

The Greek geographers located it in the 
Atlantic Ocean, west of the northwest 

of Africa and the Pillars of Hercules. 

he sea-kings of Atlantis are said to have 

invaded Europe and Africa, and to have 
been defeated by the Athenians. 

All the legends agree that it was a vast 
island, of inexhaustible resources, and in- 
habited by a race of superior people. For 
ages this island has existed only 
ary lore. But now, when the light of 
modern research is turned full upon the 
investigation, behold the lost Atlantis at 
our very doors. 

So the bigoted medical fraternity goes 
groping about in the dark, seeking for an 
Atlantis or Esculapius, when if they would 
investigate, they would behold the lost 
Atlantis at their very door. 
ancient text-book, a case of physic, a paper 
in their waistcoat giving them license to 
practice, experiment and dose with their 
injurious drugs, cauterize and perform un- 
necessary acts, with no person or laws to 
hold them accountable, they continue 
their bigoted, unjustified practice, staring 
into vacarcy, and imagining that they see 
in themselves an Esculapius. 

Wrapped in ancient bigotry, they are 
crying out against all improvements that 
have been made in medical science. They 
denounce any new idea advanced by a lay- 
man or an opposition school as a fraud. 

Why? 

Because humanity will not be benefited? 
Not at all, but because their special ism 
did not make the discovery. 

Yet they concede that there is no remed 
known to their materia medica that will 
cure an advanced kidney malady and the 
diseases arising therefrom—although many 
of them know from crowning proof that 
Warner’s Safe Cure will—but unscrupu- 
lously treat symptoms and call them a 
disease, when in reality they know they 
are but symptoms. 

A few of the more honest physicians 
admit that Warner’s Safe Cure is a valu- 
able remedy, and a great blessing to man- 
kind, but say, in so many words, when 
asked why they do not prescribe it, that 
they cannot, according to their code. 

Nevertheless, the world is fast becoming 
satisfied that the cure for kidney and liver 
diseases, in whatever form or condition, 
has been discovered, and there is no doubt 
but what Warner’s Safe Cure and its fame 
will live long after such bigotry as we 
have instanced is dead and buried. 

The late eminent physician and writer, 
Dr. J. G. Holland, published in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly, and showed his opinion of 
such bigotry, and no doubt was satisfied 
that Atlantis might possibly be discovered 
in a yoogeteiny medicine, when he wrote 
editorially, as follows : 

** Nevertheless, it is a fact that many of 
the best proprietary medicines of the day 
were more successful than many of the 
ao, and most of them, it should 

remembered, were first discovered or 
used in actual medical practice. When, 
however, any shrewd person, knowing 
their virtue, and foreseeing their popu- 





larity, secures and advertises them, then, 

STANDARD stencils ie receiv. 

8, 

most carefully perfor- 

present of 7:3 Maps, 24 Kistorical a 100 

Charts, 17 Writing Charts, 8 Natural History 
.” Take no other. 


in legend-| 





With their |- 





in the opinion of the bigoted, all virtue 
UR new line of 
approbation of many 
BLACKBOARD jesctssor. nes ar 
ated and lowest in 
Animals, Figures, etc., for Langua; 
Charts. List is being added to constantly. 8 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 


Sewing-Machine 
To at then bent te 
our machines 

ople 


ao Wwe will send 
e to one person in each locality, 
the best sewing-machine made 

in the , with all the attachments. 
We will also send free a complete 

line of our costly and valuable art sam. 

hcewe peples. In return we ask that you show 
Youll ‘4 what we send, to those who may cali 
at your home, and after 2 months a} 


shall become your own property. This 
md machine is made after the 


t, strongest, most use- 

ful machine in the world. Al! is 

free. No capital required. Plain. briefin 

given. who write tous 

can secure free the best sewing-machine in the world, and 
line of works of high art ever shown together in America. 
E & CO., Box 384, Augusta, Maine. 
















BA\LEN’S 
\NK& PENCIL 
ERASER 


“FAT, APPLIED FOR - 


Price 
‘S190 SOS 


ELLE 
Is made from the finest erasive compound, 
formed into teeth, that when applied brush the 
lead from the surface without soiling or destroy- 
ing the finish of even the finest Tissue Paper. 


For smoothing the surface after an ink eraser 
has been used, it gives the best of results. THE 
INK ERASER is made from the finest steel, and 
is s® arranged that with a movement of the 
finger, itis ready for use or returned to perfect 
security till wanted. The combination of the 
two in one is of great value to all who use a pen 


and pencil. 
PRICE LIST. 


Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, - $1.50 
Bailey’s “ Toilet Brush, - - - 2 
Baley’s “ Hand Brush (size 3x134in.), .5v 
Bailey’s “ Blacking Dauber, - - BO 
Bailey’s ‘“ Ink and Pencil Eraser, - 2 
Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush,No.l. - - .40 
Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush, No. 2, - - WO 


Send us postal note and we wil! forward any of 


the above, prepaid, upon receipt of price. For 
oods. 


sale by all dealers in toilet g¢ 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 Peari Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
3 DRESSING 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREW#@ 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded highest honors at 










Phil 1876 | Melbou 1880 
iin, i | fort, 188 
1878 1388 

New Orleans, 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
fs r term. Board and room including Steam 

eat and Electric Light te to $7.50 per week. 
u~ 4a on Cale ving full informat.orn, 
ad 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


Wanteoeen 
at home or w travei. We 


Wish w employ a reliable person in your county 
to tack up advertisements and show cards uf e 
Rlectric Goods. Advertisements to be tacked up every- 
where, on trees, fences and turnpikes, in conspicuous 
eng , A) and country in all pas. of the ns 
tates. 'y employment ; wages 50 per : 
expenres advanced ; no talking required. ook perk uw ® 
all or part of the*time. ADDRESS WITH STAMP. 


EMORY & OO.. Sixth and Vine St«.. 
CINCINNATI, O. NO ATTENTION PAID TO POSTAL CARDS. 
Gon ®eee uate J 








Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
FRE Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE (CU. , Quiney, Lilinoi» 
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ER NEWS to LADIES 


All Lovers of Fine Teas. 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. 


Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and 
Discounts to introduce and get orders for our New Teas Just 
Received, which are Picked from the Select Tea 
Gardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade 
Leaf being A 
some New Premiums of Imported China, Leaps, &c., given 
away with orders of $10.00 and upwards, or di : 
if preferred. Good Teas 30, 35 & gocts. Excellent Family 
Teas so & 6octs. V 
will send by mail a 
ox big Fa a reeset of R=. When o 

ong, Mixed, Young Hyso 
‘o Humbug. Remember we deal only in Pure 


English *'Rrial Order to he Old 
f Reliable and 
once os 0 Sxtal Order to a - ed ern ee 


used. All teed absolutely Pure. Hand- 


ounts made 


Rest 65 t Ib. Special—We 
Grader of 3% Ibs. at ost very 
sioneg be. partion 
powd: ial, Japan, 
=o" ome Goods. Send at 
of Good Tea. For further 
» New York, N, Y. P, GO. Box 28. 
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0 PURIFY AND BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


= i 


=e Cuticura Remedies 
Re Thee 


Mins mJ Are Simply infallible. 


< Y DAUGHTER, MARY 
CECILIA BRUNOLD, was 
afflicted with the worst case 
* of eczema ever seen by the doctors 
who treated her. She was literally 
covered from head to foot with scabs. 
These physicians tried their best to 
eure her, but I believe they were 
only experimenting. They kept on 
experimenting for over ten months, 
but, instead of getting better, the 
child got worse, and I did not know 
what course to pursue. My wife took 
her, after we had paid all we could 
afford for medical treatment, to a 
medical college where there were 
some twenty or thirty doctors as- 
sembled, but the case baffled them 
all. My wife had to go every day, 
and sometimes twice aday. In fact, 
the medicine they gave her did not 
have time to act, even if there was 
uuy Virtue in it, it was changed so often by orders of 
oo, the doctors. The latter part of January, after every- 
thing had failed, and patience and money were both 
® exhausted, I made up my mind to quit all doctoring and try the 
Cuticurna Remepies. I did so, and now I can say that my 
daughter is cured, sound in health, and well, to the surprise of 
hundreds. 
: The druggist, Mr. H. M. Krueger, corner Chauteau and 
Ewing Avenues, who sold us the Cuticura REMEDIEs, is as much astonished as any of us. The Cuti- 
cura Remepres have worked a complete cure, and we have used but a little more than three fourths 
of a bottle of Curicura RESOLYENT, and a proportionate amount of Cuticura and Cuticura Soap. 
lam ready at any time to make affidavit that my daughter had the worst case of eczema, as the 
doctors all admit, ever seen in this city, and that she has been cured solely by the CuTicura REME- 
pies, after the best physicians and remedies failed. 

I shall be glad to have any one call upon or write me who has a child similarly afflicted, or any per- 
son who is troubled with a skin disease, that he may see for himsclf what your CuTicuRa REMEDIES 
have done. I do this in gratitude for the cure that has been effected in my child’s case 

CHAS. B. BRUNOLD, 2905 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


(,uticura Remedies 
For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the skin, and curing eVery species of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, burning, scaly, and pimply diseases of the SKIN, SCALP, and BLOOD, and humors, blotches, 
eruptions, sores, scales, crusts, ulcerations, swellings, abscesses, tumors, and loss of hair, whether 
simple or scrofulous, the Cutrcura REMEDIES are simply infallible. 

Cuticura, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears 
the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and 
restores the hair, Curicura Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating ekin 
diseases and baby humors. It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, 
spot, or blemish. Cuticura RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. CuTicuna REMEDIES are the only infallible cura- 
tives for every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Cuticura Remenpres are sold by druggists and chemists throughout the world. Price: Cuticura, 
50 cents per box; Cuticura Soap, 25 cents ; CutTicurnA RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. Prepared by 
Porrer Drue AnD CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Boston, Mass. 

49> Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 


P| PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped,and HAND 









Soft, white, and free from chaps and 
redness, by using Cuticura Soap. 











No. 6, 
TEACHERS 
HELP MANUAL 


——-« HUSTON #—~— SERIES. 


Os “100 LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION.” by W. H. Huston, First English Master, 
: ilegiate Institute, Toronto, is one of the finest books on this Lr, that has ever been published. it is 
~ 0k of exercises 80 graded and arranged that four consecutive exercises will form an ordinary school 
e en Care has been taken th give opportunity for Oral Work in every lesson. The author petoves that 
whi oye d day life the tongue is much more used than the .” The exercises in the book, nearly all of 
hich are original, will aid the teacher to open the eyes and ears of his pupils. 


Price,— Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING ©O., Pustisners, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 106 Wabesh Ave., Chicago. 


oily skin prevented by CUTICURA Soap. 











tory Well for Soheste, Oburchon cto 
MENEELY & CO. | ie; 


N.Y. Mose. 
Description prices and on application 
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READERS will confer a favor by men’ 
advertisnns. when ‘Ko, 


Bishop (on his semi-annual round)— 
** So you are anxious to be a man, are you, 
Bobby ?” 

Bobby——‘‘ Yes sir.”’ 

** Well, why, Bobby?” 

“So I won't have to wear pa’s old pants 
cut down.” 


Father—‘‘ I hear, my boy, that you are 
in the habit .of telling falsehoods. This 
grieves me to the heart. Always tell the 
truth, even though it may bring suffering 
upon you. Will you promise me?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. Now, go and see who is 
knocking at the door. If it is Bingley, 
tell him I'm not at home.” 


A neat and convenient way of filing let- 
ters and other papers is obtained by using 
the Amberg Letter File. Small Cabinet 
Cases, ss respectively 2, 3, and 4 of 
these files, are made which will be found 
exactly suited to the needs of such per- 
sons as receive more or less private corres- 

mdence which they wish to preserve. 

nd for circular of small cabinets. Cam- 
eron, Amberg & Co., manufacturers, 
Chicago. 


An Alabama man, charged with steal- 
ing a calf, made the following statement : 
‘**T was always teached to be honest, an’ 
most always have been, but wneu I seed 
that calf Icaved. I never wanted a calf 
so bad in my life, an’ you all know that 
when aman wants a calf he wants him.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Po i Handsumely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants = with the best. Horse cars, 


stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel] than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


“If you want a meal, you must saw 
that wood,” said the housewife to the 
tramp. 

‘: Sartin, ma’am,” was the answer. 

When the meal was ready he ate heart- 
ily, and was just getting through the gate 
when the good woman called after him. 

‘* Here, you, come back! You promised 
to saw that wood !” 

** Yessum, an’ I went right out an’ saw 
it. Inever goes back on a bargain.” 


Conceited Lodger, to the chambermaid 
—‘‘ Bridget, do you wonder that the girls 
are soft on me?” 

Bridget—*‘ Saft is it? ‘‘ Sure they must 
be very saft. But like loves like, and 

e’re the saftest man in the boording 
10use, SO ye are.” 


‘* Nothing was so dreaded in our school- 
boy days as to be punished by sitting be- 
tween two girls. Ah, the force of educa- 
tion! In after years we learn to submit 
to these things without shedding a tear.” 


Catarrh Cured. 


A clergy y= after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a recipe 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
—s 5 a self addressed stamped envelope to 

Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will t receive the recipe free of charge 


Mother—*‘ Johnny, I'm shocked to hear 
you swear. Do you learn it at school?” 

Johnny—‘“‘ Learn it at school! Why 
it’s me what teaches the other boys!” 





A Fact 


ORTH knowing is that blood dis- 

eases which all other remedies fail 
to cure, yield to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Fresh canfirma- 
tion of this state- 
ment comes to 
hand daily. Even 
such deep-seated 
and stubborn com- 
plaints as Rheu- 
matism, Rheuma- 
* tic Gout, and the 
like, are thorough- 
ly eradicated by 
the use of this won- 


derful alterative. 

Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 
125th street, New 





York, certifies :— 

“ About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
gout, being able to walk only with great 
discomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by “taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make a trial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months. I am 
pleased to say that it effected a com- 
plete cure, and that I have since had no 
return of the disease.’ 

Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H., 
writes: “One year ago I was taken ill 
with rheumatism, being confined to my 
house six months. I came out of the 
sickness very much debilitated, with no 
appetite, and my system disordered in 
every way. I commenced to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and began to improve at 
once, gaining in strength and soon re- 
covering my usual health. I cannot say 
too much in praise of this well- known 
medicine.’ 

“T have taken a great deal of medi- 
cine, but nothing has done me s80 
much good as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
felt its beneficial effects before I had 
quite finished one bottle, and I can 
freely testify that it is the best blood- 
medicine I know of.’ 4. W. Ward, BSr., 
Woodland, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparll, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


NESS "4 Noises in HEAD 
mtirely ¢ ‘ured b; 
‘eCK SB a! mpruv 

rd . 


Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. aseen, comfortable, » caltndinat 
Gucose wae all remedics ‘ail. Sold on nly _ 
Br is Ox Broadway, cor. |4t 
yf -7- Pace illustrated book of proofs FREE. 
~ writing for information, please mention 
this paper. 








King’s Historical Portfollo of The 
United States is the latest device for teach- 
ing history by the ilustrative method, is litho- 
graphed in eleven colors on finest cloth board, size 
35x40 inches; folds up in the most substantial 
case and is ingeniously self-supporting when open. 
Designed tor College, Academy, Common School 
and Private use. 
to teachers upon application. 
lished by R. 8 


Descriptive Catalogue sent free 
Owned and pub- 
- KING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


278 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


3th to 14th 


STREET. 


OUR SPRING CATALOGUE 


IS NOW READY. OUT OF TOWN PARTIES 


CALLING 


AT THE STORE WILL RECBIVE A 


COPY GRATIS, UPON APPLICATION AT THE SUPERINTENDENT'S DESK. THUSE 


DESIROUS OF 
EXPENSE. 


HAVING ONESENT BY MAIL WILL PLEASE REMIT 10 CENTS TO DEFRAY 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF POPULAR PRICES. 


WE ARE THE ONLY HOUSE 


THAT SELLS EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN EVERY INSTANCE, AND NO OTHER HOUSE 


CAN AFFORD TO MARK GOODS ON THE BASIS OF OUR PROFITS. NU 


LOSSES. NO BOOKKEEPING EXPENSES. 





CREDIT. NO 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Grammar 


and Composition 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, 


Principal of Grammar School No, 8, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and p .. Comprises the entire 
range of the usual two-book course. Pre on the inductive method. Adapted 
to lowest grammar grades as well as advanced pupils. 


Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 


Specimen copies mailed post-paid to teachers at the introduction price. Send 
¥ circulars, 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC MAP-BLANKS 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Fourteen Map-bla 10x12 inches, on nag Drawing Paper, corresponding in Size and Scale with the 
Maps in the Eclectic Complete Geograp' On each Map-bi -biank + proper projection, and the accurate 
outline of the country to be mapped, are Printed in very faint i 








No. 1. Hemispheres No. 5. Asi No. 10. Southern States (W). 
(Double Size). No. 6. U hited States No. 11. Central States (E). 

No. 2. North America. (Double Size). No. 12. Central States (W). 

No. 3. South America. No. 7. New England. No. 13. Nortbern States. 

No. 4. Europe. No. 8. Middle States. No. 14. British Isles. 


No. 9, Southern States (E). 


OnE HUNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE s Ben, F Per 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


A ane — for _— School and Academies 


Our Republic: mma 2: sti wm onnnm 


. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of 








gy 








Special New York Edition now ready, price, 84 cents. 


The State and Local Government of New York, with the Text of 
the Constitution. Bound separately. Price, 36 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New, York. 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 











Bradbury Eaton’s Stone’s 
Elementary Arithmetic. Hi 
Practical Arithmetic. ay ee aes 
’ 
Bradbury's Meservey’s 
Elementary Algebra. Book-keeping, Single and Double 
Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- Entry. 
etry. Book-keeping, Single Entry. 
Trigonometry aud Surveying. Elementary Political Econumy. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the hENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provident Savines [ire Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 


which is the CHEAPEST, SAFEST AND Fatrzst contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 








Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 
WM. E. STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


SECRETARY. 


OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


Do you want to sell them? They will bring 


PRES’T AND ACTUARY. 


SIMPLIFIED! 
German—Spanish. 








you cash. 
No. 2 Arcade the old Book! Clear, concise, practical i for class- 
Court, MI L LE R Dealer. room or self inetrustor. Knoflach of 
CHICAGO. New York. _ copy of tither book One 
Dollar. Send for prospectus and testim —_ 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 MorRAy Sr., NEW YORK. 


SEEDSiewataitE 








i 
MOUID GLUE 2ciguetk 
aera ok a Ae 





penchewee, as ine dtoucedin Mass. ~, i Cereal for Sstampe (4 © (4 cent) 
alace Car Co., Mason pes Oe : ae a ated. 
Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. Bay yy G. W. P. 





d&ec,,dc, Always ready for use. | uine in stock for sample, Send at once. This notice will not appear am 











PATHFINDER 


PHYSIOLOGY. 





This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE. 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been faithfully 


dealt withand GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 
The hope of the future is in the rising generation. 


truthfully instructed in the 


Let them be wisely and 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 
Other competing text-books have now been brought somewhat to this model, 


thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. 


T. U. were right and that the 


THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 





1. Child’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. Young People’s Physiology, 60 Cts. 
3. Hygienic Physiology, $1.00. (Enlarged edition.) 
*, For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 


A. §&. 


BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
VOTCE OF SONG SERIES. 


By Prot. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of B’klyn. 
VOICE OF SONG, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful as ome adapted to Primary 
te grades course of elementary 


and Intermediate of schoo 
vocal exercises suited 2 —_ 


with a practical, 
voieen, I 


pages, boards. "Pic 36 cents per copy. Sample 


co} 
PYOIGE OF 8 SONG, w Wo 3 = »' collection ate tho chotenst al vocal ex suited to the Grammer and Hi 7 


schoo) oo course of 
254 pages, in a 


Coren Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 


An admirable boo 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 nae 20 Piliaaie Place, New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0.; 


PUBLIPHERS ABD DEALERS In 
Drawing Books, Dra Models 
a and Artists’ phe Sg 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation, ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 


TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
These MODELS have been y designed 

we. . + of Form and Dra in Primary and Gram- 
}—L 9 pH of Solids and 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wahasb Avenue Chicag~. 


BurFFato, N. Y., December 21, 1888. 


Messrs. A. J. Jonnson & Co., Publishers, 
11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


i» | GENTLEMEN: 

“The next few years will witness a t 
c in educational ideas. The iliti 
of f-culture em the 
means of aid direction increased. After a 
careful examination of “Johnson's Universal 
Cyclopeedia,” [am convinced that while it is ex- 
cellently to the of 


widest of su 
value of ay pet an | in <= is added the 
ity associa’ ith 


a of ited wi t 
a5 commend this Cyclo to 

all, and "especial y to those who are pursuing 

self-set courses in the great ‘imiversity of life. " 


Joun H. VINCENT, 
Chancellor Chautauqua University. 





SPRING BIRDS, SPRING FLOWERS, 
SPRING MUSIC. 


Are just at hand. 


Musica Socrerres and Choirs do well who 
round off the season with the practice of CaANTA- 
me or Glee boa pene nentee 

mong many good Can 
Thayer's Herbert and Klsa. pd a 


Romberg’ 8 Song of the Bell. 
OZ. 

Buck’s 46th Psalm, ($1.00, 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar, ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
—_* Wreck of the Hesperus. (3 cts. 


7 
Buck’s Don Munio. ($1.50, $13.50 
Trowbridge’s Heroes: of’ 76, om! 


(60 cts., os 
.00 per doz.) 


Oz.) 
‘ r dz.) 

Hedges’ Rebecca, (65 cts. $6. $0.00 ee 
Andrews’ Ruth aod Boaz, (65 cts. Ps $6.00 tae dz.) 


DENTS. ey D TEACHERS cannot do bette do etter ha 


adopt our New, Tried 


Books. 
Emerson’s Song Manual, (Bk. 1, 30 cts. $3 doz. 
doz. Bk. 8, BO cts. $4. doz.) 
A thoro hly good graded veries. United Voices, 
‘50 cts. doz.) Good School Songs. Song 
armony. (60 cts. $6.00 per doz.) For High 
Schools. Children's school Songs, (35 cents 
$3.60 doz.) Charming boox Sor pewmow dace, 
ale others. rr book mailed post frce, f 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


DAINTY SONGS 


—FOR— 


LITTLE LADS AND LASSES 


—FOR USE IN— 


Kindergarten, School and Home, 


JAMES R. MURRAY. 


A bright little book of Songs for Little Singers, 
with good words and taking music, on subjects 
especially interesting to little folks. Action and 
Motion Songs for Kindergarten and other Schools, 
Songs for the Home and Fireside, Songs and 
Hymns for all occasions in which children are 
interested. 160 pp., elegantly printed and bound. 
Price, 35 cents, 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 





NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY : MARCH 2, 1889. 
AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 


OF CHEMISTRY. 
cu‘ asentihe School “Fale oles, Now 
Haven. 12mo,cioth. $2. 
A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS. 
Designed as a ae pe for Technica) Schools, 
and for the use of Engineers. By Professor 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 8yo, cloth. $3.50. 
FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS AND 
OTHER CHANNELS. 


GANGUILLET and KUTTER. 
~~ extended by Rudol 
3. C. Trautwine, Jr. 8vo, cloth. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


TRANSLATION OF CASAR 


Parallel Edition of the Classics. 


The First Four Books of Ceesar’s Copemoutaries 
on the Gallic War. Consisting of the — 
one Dae aes | arranged on 

Cloth. Price, by mail, i $1 
| = venience of the arrangement adopted, 
both to the teacher and student, cannot cannot be over- 
estimated. The use the 


reader need transla- 
tion until be has exhausted all 


Heri ~ 
ering 





reasonable efforts 

himself, and then, with- 

can verify his own 

N. B.— oy corspos bie orra this book are sent free for 
‘Oo sam 

oni te y ype $1.25, pe per copy should 

invariably tnoartably be sent 


A. LOVELL & Co. >, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER C0., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, 00m- 

bining Meutal and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keysto the sbov® 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 83 stem of Indust. 





Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blavks. 


—— as 





National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. 
oS RB. H. VOGDES &CO., 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


W. or, Chantent & 13th b.t National Crayon Co., Philadelphia 





